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He who has reached a high plane of performance, 
has increased his peril for every subsequent perform- 
ance. He will always be measured from that plane. 
Unless he can strain every effort to the pitch of his 
former best work, all his subsequent work will be 
deemed a deterioration. But if this were not so, 
high accomplishment would not be worth the name. 
Great is the risk of greatness; yef it is better to 


“Choose to walk high with sublimer dread, 
Rather than craw] in safety.” 


No attainment or possession has its highest value in 

itself. ‘Its chiefest worth is ever in what results from 

' it, or in what it tends toward. Bodily health and 
strength, material riches, intellectual researches and 
acquirements,—all these are to be desired, not for 

what they are, but for what can be done with and 
through them in their wise and consecrated using. 

OX heer It is the same with Bible study and prayer and com- 
Pe. munion with God, and religious activities of every 
kind,—they ought not in themselves to give satisfac- 
tion to the child of God. What comes of them, not 











what they are, ig the true measure of their prac- 
tical advantage. ‘ “Nothing is good,” says Maurice, 
“that does not carry us beyond itself!” 

Care and responsibility are necessary elements of 
human existence. It is sometimes said of a young 
lady that she never knows what it is to have an 
anxious thought, or to have cate, or responsibility ; 
she has health, wealth, servants, and friends; she has 
nothing to provide for, nothing to worry over. But 
what greater cause for anxiety could any one have 
than this? What greater responsibility than that of 
being nothing: and doing nothing? One who finds 
comfort and peace in supposing himself without cares 
may well take alarm at what ought really to be his 
most serious care. If he supposes that he is without 
responsibility, he may well shudder at the responsi- 
bility of his own apathy—of assuming to be without 
care and responsibility. 


Human responses to human requests are more 
likely to fall short of the request than to exceed it. 
But God’s responses to human prayers are more 
likely to exceed the request than to come short of it. 
There-is, perhaps, no time when God in his answers 
more truly exceeds the bounds of o&r requests than 
when he sends to us a peculiar affliction. And yet 
there is no time when we are more likely than just 
then to look upon our experience as something quite 
apart from anything that we have asked for, or hoped 
to receive. We are seeking “light in the dispersion 
of the cloud ” when all the time the “ light is in the 
cloud.” We are “asking God for an explanation of 
our darkness,” and are “expecting an answer from 
all quarters but one—the darkness itself.” We pray 
for deeper knowledge, for broader experience, for 
higher spiritual realizations ; but when the best means 
for obtaining those blessings,ate brought to our door, 
we fail to recognize them as the very things for which 
we have been pleading and hoping. One thing that 
a Christian may well desire and pray for, is the spirit 
and power to recognize an answer. to prayer when it 
does come, though it may come in a way as much 
better and fuller as God’s ways are above man’s ways, 
— God’s thoughts above man’s thoughts. 

It is hard to be laid aside by illness for a few days 
or weeks; but what must it be to live on in hopeless, 
helpless invalidism for one, or two, or three-score 
years! Such a life as this would hardly have been 
possible a century ago, because of the lack of means 
ahd of knowledge essential to its prolonging; but 
now there are so many such cases in the community, 
that, an organization like the Shut-In Society, in- 
cluding only those persons who are permanently 
confined to their homes by their condition of health, 
can have a large and an influential membership. 
A noteworthy instance of this sort is that of Chloe 
Lankton of New Hartford, Connecticut, who has 
just entered into rest after more than sixty years 
of confinement to her room and bed by illness. The 
story of Chloe Lankton was first made known in 
a series of articles published in The Independent 
a little more than thirty years ago, which were 
afterwards issued in a volume, with the imprint of 
The American Sunday School Union. Special in- 


by readers of f'Thé'Sanday | School Times; and contri- 
butions in her behalf, to the extent of several thou- 
sand dollars, have been made by them from time to 
time since they first knew of her story. Chloe Lank- 
ton was not only patient, but cheerful, under her 
prolonged sufferings. Her sick-room was ever & 
place of light and hope. Her example has, in- 
deed, been a stimulus and an incentive to others, 
as the knowledge of it has been more and more 
widely extended; and it cannot be said that her 
invalid life was in any sense without its obvious 
value in the world. 





MISTAKING A PART FOR THE WHOLE. 


While it is true, in a sense, that, for accuracy of 
observation and for effectiveness of service, a part is 
often greater than the whole, it is in no sense true 
that a part is ever in itself the whole. While it is 
true that many a man ought to recognize the fact 
that it is his mission to make prominent the value 
and importance of a part rather than of the whole, 
it is also true that no man ought to suppose that there 
is no value or importance to any other part of the 
complete whole than that which he is set to empha- 
size. Yet, as a practical matter, it is a fact that 
many a man mistakes a part for the whole, and in 
showing the value and importance of that part, he 
really supposes that he is showing the value and 
importance of all that is worthy of attention or 
acceptance in the whole of which that is a part, 
Indeed, there are few errors of reasoning, or of un- 
reasoning thought, that are a more fruitful cause of 
narrowness, of illiberality, and of uncharitableness, - es 
than this very common error of mistaking a part for ia 
the whole. 

It is right for a man to feel that in order to be 
truly patriotic he must count that part of the world 
which is his country a larger field for the display of 
patriotism than the whole world coulg be; but it is 
a mistake for such a man {o feel that the part of the 


world which is his country is the whole world, or that . 
no other part of the world is of pre-eminent impor* 7 
tance to those whose country that other part may be, a 
It is right for a man to feel that in order to be suc- R 
cessful in scientific research he must look upon a 3 


limited portion of the realm of nature as of more 
importance to him as an investigator than the entire 
realm of nature could be; but it is a mistake for such 
a man to suppose that that portion of the realm of 
nature is nature’s entire realm, or that scientific » 
research includes al] that is worth considering in the 
universe, so that there is no value té abstract thought 
or to the play of emotion and sentiment as factors in 
human attainment and progress. Yet just here is 
where many a man is continually making mistakes, 
and where the mistakes that are made are having a 
baneful influence among men. 53 
To one man a particular moral reform assumes such 
pre-eminent importance that he is ready to live and se 
to die in its persistent advocacy. So far he may be d 
entirely right; but he is mistaken if he supposes that 
the achieving of that moral reform is the only pur- 
pose worth any man’s living or dying, or that that 
particular reform includes all desirable reforms, 
Whether it be the breaking of the rum power, or the 





terest in this Christian sufferer was early manifested 





securing of added guards around the integrity of the 
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family, or the equalizing of the relations of capital 


and Jabor, or the better religious education of the 


young, or any other greatly needed reform, it is 
ab the best only one reform among many that are 
loudly called for; it is a part, not the whole, of the 
work of the world’s reformation. That part may, 
indeed, be properly deemed by that reformer as 


“greater than the whole for his advocacy ; but it is 
" not, nor can it be, in itself, the whole. 


, To one man the pre-eminent value of the Bible is 
its presentation of specific dogmas as a basis of intel- 


-ligent faith. To another man the Bible is. pre-emi- 
“mently valuable in its suggestion of counsel and 
- Warning and comfort in the words of its richest life- 


giving texts. The one is sure that there can be no 


“body without bones; the other is*certain that bones 
“without blood can never make a living body. 
, one recognizes a portion of the great whole of Bible 


Each 


truth; but neither of the two portions thus recognized 


‘is in‘itself that whole. It is right for the theologian, 
“a8 a theologian, to count his part greater than the 
‘whole for his specific work. It is right for the evan- 


gelist, in his’ sphere, to count his part greater than 


the whole for the work to which he is set, But it is 


not right fur the theologian to suppose that the skele- 


ton of a body of divinity is in itself a living, breathing, 
loving personality ; nor is it right for the evangelist 
,to suppose that flesh and blood could be in their place, 


and perform their mission, if there were no orderly 
skeleton of bones within. And here it is that there 


‘fs the twofold mistake among Christian workers, of 
‘sneering at the Bible-using methods of the theological 
“seminary on the one hand, and at the Bible-using 
methods of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
on the other hand. Each set of these methods is a 


part—greater in its time and place than the whole; 
but neither of these parts is the whole. 


This liability of mistaking a part for the whole 
runs through the entire range of human thought and 


( Opinion. One man makes the mistake of supposing 
‘that a logical system of doctrine which he, or some- 
body else, has discerned in the teachings of Scripture, 


is the whole, instead of a part, of the doctrines which 
the Scriptures disclose.” Another man makes a similar 


“mistake with reference to another system of doctrine 


Which commends itself to his mind as a more fair and 
logical deduction from the Word of God. One man 


‘fees 90 clearly the importance of worship in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, that he mistakes that part of 


the services for the whole of them. Another man is 
80 sure that the services of the sanctuary ought to be 
uséd for the teaching and impressing of truth on the 
minds of those who are reached by them, that he mis- 
takes the evangelistic part for the whole—including 
Worship, instfuction, and evangelism, And so on in 
“every sphere of religious and political and social 


thinking and doing: the part that is a part is mis- 
taken for the whole of which it is a part. 


The mistake is not in supposing that a part is, in 
its time and place, more important than the whole ; 
but it is in supposing that a part is the whole. There 
are few men, if any, who could do more in this world 


“by looking ‘at truth in its entirety, and by advocating 


its every phase as of equal importance, than they 


‘eould by giving chief attention and emphasis, for the 


time being, to one phase of truth as all-important to 
‘them and to those with whom they are laboring. The 
world’s reformation and advancement have been 
secured mainly through the work of men of one idea, 


‘and that one idea not in all cases the same. But 
“there is more than one idea that is worth the world’s 
“attention at one time, or that is within the scope of 


God’s revelation to the world,—whether the world is 
ready to give it attention or not; and he who sup- 
poses that the part of the truth which it is hig duty 


.to recognize and to make prominent is the whole truth, 


makes a mistake that tends to bigotry in his estimate 
‘of his own work and opinions, and to uncharitableness 
in his estimate of the opinions and work of others. 
No one of us need, perhaps, be less zealous or less 
intense than now in his love of the phase of truth that it 


is bis niesion to einphedion and to advocate ; atevery 
one of us would do well to beay in mind that this 
portant phase of truth is a part, and not the pe abt of 
truth’s* perfect sphere, and then to think with more 
loving liberality than we do of those to whom God 
has disclosed only another portion of that sphere of 
truth. Not in looking at all-things as of equal im- 
portance, but in looking at even the most important 
thing as a part, and not the whole, of that which has 
value, is that large-mindedness shown which would 
shun the- mistake of seeing no difference between a 
part and the whole. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Note.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 


requirements of other departments. There are times when | 


ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not. all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The’signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Unless a “help” to Bible study is used as a “ help,” 
it may become a hindrance. In order to use a help 
wisely, there must be an adaptation of the help to the 
special need and capability of the student employing it; 
and this implies a judicious selection of one help from 
among the many helps that are available to every Bible 
student: The Sunday School Times does not claim to be 
in itself a help to Bible study, but it does claim to supply 
various helps to Bible study, leaving the responsibility 
of the selection of the right help, and of its wise using, 
to the individual worker who would be helped thereby. 
Just here is where many a reader seems to be in per- 
plexity as to the place and mission of The Sunday 
School Times i& the realm of Bible study. Forexample, 
a veteran Massachusetts Sunday-school worker writes : 

I like your paper very much, only I cannot use all the mate- 
rial that is contained in it from week to week; and I find the 
lessons about twice as long as I can get through with at each 
session. 

Of course you cannot use all the material that is con- 
tained in The Sunday School Times from week to week, 
and of course there is more in every Bible lesson than 
you can get through with at each session. It would bea 
barren paper, and a poor lesson, if this were not true, in 
your case and in every other man’s case. The Sunday 
School Times presents to its readers, every week, an 
extensive series of helps, from among which each Bible 
student is to select that which is best suited to his par- 
ticular use. Tastes differ; needs differ; capacities differ. 
That which is suited to the taste and need and capacity 
of one teacher, is not suited to.the taste and need and 
capacity of every teacher. To provide only that which 
one man could use, would be to leave a host of other 
men unprovided for. The Sanday School Times’ list of 
helps is like the bill of fare of a first-class hotel. It 
provides many dishes for many appetites. It does net 
content itself with one dish for all. What would be 
thought of a guest who complained of his hotel, because 
the dinner bill of fare included so many dishes that it 
was impossible for him to eat them all at one sitting— 
from oysters to ice-cream? What would be thought, on 
the other hand, of a hotel that gave no choice of dishes 
to its guests at dinner, but simply furnished one dish’ of 
* pot-lack ”—or “ pillaf,” as the Orientals call their dish 
of “all sorts”? If a guest would use an extensive bill 
of fare aright, he must make selections from it as suited 
to his particular case, and confine his eating to those 
selections. Ifa man would use The Sunday School 
Times’ series of helps aright, he must choose from among 
them,—beginning, as they do, at the Lesson Analysis, 
and ending at the Lesson Summary,—and those. which 
are not suited to his case, or which he cannot find time 
*to attend to, he mast religiously leave alone. Itis much 
the same with the text of the Bible lesson as it is with 
the helps to its study. It can be treated in one aspect 
or in many aspects. Its examination may be made 
profitable in an exercise of ten minutes, or in an exer- 
cise of two hours. The Lesson Summary will suggest | 





the briefer plan; the Lesson Analysis will suggest the | 





see canal The teosblela not with, ae jength 3 of 
the lesson, nor. with the maltiplicity of helps; it is rather 
with the difficulty of a wise selection of the points to be 
treated, and of the aids to their best understanding. 
That difficulty can be met by a judicious student; and 


.| he ought to meet it, — 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


The river ran with rush and roar 
Of freshet-flood athwart the way 
Of Israel, though the other shore 
Was Canaan ; in its beauty lay 
The land of promise, fair and briglit, 
And winsome to their eager sight 


At length their weary feet have come, 
To Jordan’s side; and, pausing there, 
Beyond the river lies the home é 
Long promised, palm decked, fertile, fair. 
How shall they cross to reach it? Lo! 
The heavenly word is “ Forward go!” 


Into the water? But they shrink 
From venturing the rushing flood. 
Not here; as on the Red Sea’s brink, 
Stands Moses with his outstretched rod ; 
Yet they, like others long ago, 
Shalt find God in the overflow: 


So they go forward till the shore 
The priests have reached, that sunbright morn. 
With steps unfaltering, before 
' Their eyes the holy ark is borne; 
The merey-seat, the cherubim, 
Come to the water’s very brim. 


But when the feet of them that bare 
The ark of God stepped in the wave, 
The water shrunk away, and there 
A broad and open pathway gave. 
And they may sing, as on they tread, 
“The waters saw thee, Lord, and fled.” 


So will God help. Across our way 
May run a river wide and deep, 
And we may stand, and shrink, and pray, 
May tremble, hesitate, and weep, 
As if it never could be crossed, 
And we forsaken are, and lost. 


Sometimes it may be that his love 
Will cleave the flood before our‘eyes, 
And he will from our way remove 
The hindrance which our courage tries, 
Ang there, upon the other shore, - 
Timbrel and song may him adore. 


And sometimes there will be the word, 
His only answer, “ Forward go!” 
With us forever is the Lord; 
The path of life his love will show. 
Jesus before us, at our side, 
Why should we fear the swollen tide ? 


Summit, N. J. 





THE HYMNS OF ST. BERNARD. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D, 


St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153), was one 
of the greatest and bést men in the Middle Ages, and « 
central figure in the history of Europe during the second 
quarter of the twelfth century. He belongs to those rare 
personalities who influenced the Church and the world 
in every important sphere of life. He is prominent in 
the history of monasticism, of theology, of the hierarchy, 
of the crusades, of pulpit eloquence and public worsh p. 
He was the founder of the Cistercian convent in the 
wild and barran gorge of Clairvaux (clara vailis), and a 
model saint, almost worshiped by his contemporaries, 
and canonized by Alexander III. in 1173, in less than 
twenty years after his death. He healed the papal 
schism which broké out after the death of Honorius II, 
secured by his eloquence and moral weight the recogni- 
tion of Innocent II., and was the spiritual counselor of 
kings and popes. He defendedyorthodox mysticism and 
the theology of the heart against speculative rationalism, 
and the theology of the intellect in the contest with Peter 
Abelard. He stirred up the second criisade (in 1146) by 
rousing the people of France and Germany to the pitch of 
‘enthusiasm for the conquest of the Holy Land, but was 
doomed to bitter disappointment by the disastrous failure 
of the expedition. His last work was to make peace be- 
tween the citizens of Metz and the surrounding nobility. ; 

He was endowed with rare faculties of mind and heart, 
a sympathetic temper, a lively imagination, and the 
power of personal magnetism. Love apd humility were 
the crowning traits of his ore. He is pales me 
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honey-flowing doctor (doctor mellifluus). He converted 
thousands by his persuasive eloquence and pious ex- 
ample, and cured many by his prayers. There is no 
spotless saint in this world; but Bernard came near the 
ideal of Christian holiness, and claimed no merit, but 
gave all the glory to the free grace of God in Christ. 
His contemporaries regarded him as a worker of miracles, 
and ascribed a healing power to his dead bones. One of 
his miracles reported by tradition has a touch of humor, 
and teacheg a lesson how we may utilize even the evil 
spirit, and turn an obstacle into a vehicle. When cross- 
ing the Alps for a third time, in 1137, in the interest of 
the unity and peace of the Church, the Devil broke the 
‘wheel of bis carriage, to pitch him over a precipice. 
But the saint quietly ordered the enemy to become a 
wheel himself, and to carry him to Italy. 

St. Bernard occupies an honorable place among the 
hymnists of the Church. Several religious poems bear 
his name, and are printed among his works.’ The best 
are a Jesus-hymn (“Jubilus rhythmicus de nomine 
Jesu”), and seven passion-hymns (“ Rhythmica oratio 
ad unum quodlibet membrorum Christi patientis et a 
cruce pendentis”’).” 

It*is hardly necessary to say that Bernard of Cluny, 
from whom we derive the beautiful New Jerusalem 
hymns of John Mason Neale, is a different person 
from our St. Bernard of Clairvaux; but they were 
contemporaries, 

The Jesus-hymn of St. Bernard is the sweetest, as the 
“ Dies Ire’’ is the grandest, and the “Stabat Mater” the 
It is at the same time 
the most evangelical Latin hymn, and struck the key- 
note to the numerous Protestant Jesus-hymns which 
adorn English and German hymn-books. It is free from 
Mariolatry and Hagiolatry. It is the outflow of single 
devotion to our Saviour as the loveliest object in the 
world, and the fountain of our spiritual happiness and 
peace. It is eminently Bernardian, characteristic of his 
glowing piety, and of what Neale calls “the subjective 
loveliness” of the “ honey-flowing” abbot of Clairvaux. 

The original hymn was gradually enlarged by tran- 
scribers of inferior genius, so as to embrace, ultimately, 
forty-eight to fifty quatrains, or one hundred and ninety- 
two to two hundred lines, which make it repetitious 
and monotonous. But the Roman breviary retains only 
fifteen quatrains, and divides them into three distinct 
hymns, for vespers, matins, and lauds. So does Caswall. 
All other translators take similar liberties. 

I select, as a specimen, the first quatrain, with several 
translations : ° 

* Jesu dulcis memoria, 
Dans vera cordi gandia : 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Ejus dulcis presentia,” 


In the rendering of Edward Caswall (1849) : 


“Jesu! the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills my breast ; 
But sweeter far thy face to see, 
And in thy presence rest.” 
In the yersion of Dr, James Waddell Alexander (1859): 
“Jesus! how sweet thy memory is! 
Thinking of thee is truest bliss; 
Beyond all honeyed sweets below 
Thy presence is it sweet to know.” 
In the version of Abraham Coles, M.D., LL.D. : 
“The memory of Jesiis’ name 
Is past expression sweet : 
At each dear mention, hearts aflame 
With quicker pulses beat.” 


Dr, Ray Palmer begins his abridged reproduction 


with the fifth stanza of the original (“ Jesu, dulcedo 


cordium ”’): 
* Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts, 
Thou fount of life, thou light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 


, We turn unfilled to thee again.” 


The seven passion-hymns of St. Bernard are severally 
addressed to the feet, the knees, the hands, the side, the 
breast, the heart, and the face, of the suffering Saviour 
on the cross. The last is the best, and has inspired sev- 
efal passion-hynins, notably Paul Gerhardt’s “O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden,” which was again very happily 
It furnishes a 
striking example of the influence of a good hymn in lan- 
guages and countries of which the original author never 


reproduced by Dr. James W. Alexander. 





1In the Benedictine edition of ‘‘ Mabillon,” 1719, Vol. II., and in 
Migne’s reprint, “ Patrologia,” Tom. CLXXXIV. (Paris, 1854), fol. 


1307-1330. I quote from Migne. 


2 The best monographs on St. Bernard are Neander’s “ Der heil. 
Bernhard und sein Zeitalter’’ (Berlin, 1813 ; third edition, 1865 ; English 
translation by Matilda Wrench, London, 1868), and J. C. Morison’s 


heard. [I give, as a specimen, the first stanza in Latin, 
with a translation and two free reproductions, _ 
St. Bernard; 
“Salve, caput cruentatum, 
Totum spinis covonatum, 
Conquassatum, vulneratum, 
Arundine sic verberatum, 
Facie sputis illita. 
Salve, cujus dulcis vultus, 
TImmutatus et incultus, 
Tmmutavit suum florem, 
Totus versus in pallorem, 
Quem ceeli tremit curia.” 
Mrs. E. R. Charles: 4 
“Hail, thou Head! so bruised and wounded, 
With the crown of thorns surrounded ; 
Smitten with the mocking reed, 
Wounds which may not cease to bleed, 
Trickling faint and slow. 
Hail! from whose most blessed brow 
None can wipe the blood-drops now ; 
All the flower of life has fled, 
Mortal paleness there instead ; 
Thou, before whose presence dread 
Angels trembling bow.” 
Paul Gerhardt (1656) : 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn ! 
O Haupt, zum Spott gebunden 
Mit eiaer Dornenkron ! 
O Haupt, sonst schon gezieret 
Mit héchster Ehr und Zier, 
Jetzt aber héchst schimpfiret, 
Gegriissest seist Du mir!” 
- James W. Alexander (1849) : 
“O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, thy only crown ; 
O sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss, till now was thine! 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call thee mine.” 
Union Theological Seminary. 





THE HERODS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D, 


The events of magnitude which took place in the period 
which we usually describe as ‘‘ New Testament times,” 
are so numerous as almost to bewilder our minds, whether 
we consider the number of important wars, the downfall 
of powerful nations, the radical changes in the govern- 
ments of the world, the triumphs of mechanical skill, 
the production of famous literary works, or the decay of 
old religions, and the miraculous introduction among 
men of a new and better faith. 

Amid the many commotions of that era, the river 
Jordan played its part, as well as the Tiber, Jerusalem 
as well as Rome, fair Galilee as well as the sunny lands 
that lay beneath the Alps. By a revolution which has 
never ceased to be one of the surprises of history, it was 
brought about that, when Christ appeared, a representa- 
tive of an alien race was occupying the throne of Judea. 
The “king” of the Jews was an Idumean, more hated 
than loved. For four generations, covering a period of 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, members of this 
royal family stood at the head of government, adding 
both to the glory and shame of their adopted country, 
unable to work out its independence even had they de- 
sired so to do, unable likewise to prevent its downfall 
and final extinction. The history of this family forms 
a very essentis! feature in the annals of Palestine, from 
the year 50 before Christ, to the year 100 after Christ’s 
advent. 

Notwithstanding the unusual ability and the achieve- 
ments of Herod the Great, it was really his father, Anti- 
pater, who brought the family into notice, and into favor 
with Rome. In the elevation of the Herods to the 
leadership of the nation, we must not lose sight of the 
great influence of this man of the South, whose character 
and wealth commanded respect, and enabled him to push 
his schemes to a successful issue. 

All the New Testament references to this remarkable 
group of persons which now clajms our attention are 
contained in the Gospels, beginning with the first verse 
of the second chapter of Matthew, and in the Book of 
Acts, The list of their real names, and of the titles 
given them, is as follows: 

Herod the Great, whogis called “‘ Herod the king” 
(Matt. 2:1), “ Herod” (Matt. 2:7), and “the king” 
(Matt. 2:9). He was appointed king by Antony and 





“Phe Life and Times of Saint Bernard” (new edition, London, 1863), 


but both ignore his poetry. 


sion of his kingdom in 37 B.C., and died in 4 B. C., near , 
the age of seventy. 

Herod Archelaus, who is called simply “ Archelaus” 
(Matt. 2: 22). He reigned from 4 B, C. to A. D. 6, when 
he was banished to Vienne in Gaul, where he died. 
Herod Antipas, who is called “ Herod the tetrarch ” 
(Matt. 14:1), “ Herod” (Matt. 14: 8), “the king” (Matt. 
14: 9), and “ King Herod” (Mark6:14). He governed 
Galilee and Perea from 4 B.C. to A. D. 40, when he was 
banished to Spain. 

Herod Philip I, is mentioned simply as “ Philip” 
(Matt. 14: 3), who lived,and died a private citizen. 
Herod Philip II. is called “ Philip the tetrarch” (Luke 
8:1). His province lay east of the Jordan, which he 
governed from 4 B.C. to A. D. 34, when he died within 
his own territory. : 
Herod Agrippa I. is called “ Herod the king” and 
also simply “ Herod,” in Acts (chap. 12), He was king. 
from A. D. 87 to A. D. 44, and his strange death, 
recorded in the chapter in Acts just referred to, occarred 
at Cesarea an the sea. 

Herod Agrippa II. is called “King Agrippa,” 
“ Agrippa,” and “the king ” in Acts (chaps. 25 and 26), 
He was king from A. D, 48 to A. D, 100, and somewhere 
near the latter date died in Rome. 

Herodias, mentioned by that name in Matthew 14: 3, 
Mark 6: 17, and in Luke 8: 9. 

“The daughter of Herodias,” whose name we know to 
have been Salome, is mentioned in Matthew 14: 6 and 
in Mark 6 : 22. 

Bernice, called by that name in Acts 25: 18, 23, and 
26 : 30. » 

Drusilla, called by the same name (Acts 26). 

It is supposed, with the best reasons, that Herodias 
died in Spain; but of the time, place, or manner of the 
departure of the remaining three female members of the 
Herodian family we have no knowledge. Not all the New 
Testathent references to these eleven persons have here 
been given, but simply enough to illustrate the names by 
which the New Testament knows them. 

The Herods had adopted the Jewish religion, and, to 
all intents and purposes, history regards them as Jews; 
but in the nature of the case these Idumeans could never 
share fully the national prejudices of the pure Hebrews, 
and, on the other hand, the Hebrews of pure blood could 
never think of them without contempt, although they 
sacrificed at the same altar and prayed together in the 
same temple. ; 

A striking illustration of this feeling occurred in B,C, 
89, when Antigonus, one of the latest representatives 
of the Hasmoneans, a family of priestly patriots and 
martyrs, was struggling with Herod the Great for the 
possession of the kingdom, and, in the presence of the 
Roman genera), proclaimed even from the walls of Jeru- 
salem that«Herod had no right to reign, since he was 
only a “half Jew” (Ant., XIV.,15: 2). Herod was not 
the man to overlook or forget this stinging reproach ; 
and when, two years later, Antigonus was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Romans, Herod demanded his execu- 
tion, and, no doubt, suggested the peculiar method em- 
ployed for the purpose,—for the head of Antigonus was 
cutoff with an ax; treatment which, it issaid, the Romans 
had never before offered to any king. * 

With a show of independence the power of the Herods 
was, in fact, limited in many ways which would constantly 
remind them of their subjection to Rome. A single illus- 
tration may be taken from their relation to the money 
of the land. For some reason, Rome prohibited the 
coining of silver, and allowed only copper to be coined ; 
consequently all the pieces of money which we find 
belonging to the different Herods are in copper. To 
this humiliation, however galling, they were obliged to 
submit, Moreover, upon the coins of the Herods we 
find used only Greek letters; but whether this was from 
compulsion or was an act of adulation to their masters, 
we are not certain. That both these facts were matters 
of humiliation would seem to be evident, when we con- 
sider that before Pompey’s time, and also during the 
two revolts against Rome,—the first in A. D. 66-70, and 
the second in the time of Hadrian,—the Jews coined 
silver money, and stamped upon it Hebrew letters. 

A glance into the domestic affairs of the Herods 
reveals a state of morals where all the laws of propriety 
are set at defiance by both sexes alike. Herod the Great 
seems to have married women and put them out of the 
way regardless of law or decency, till he had nine wives, 
—one of them his first cousin, and another his own niece, 
He was even charged with improper affection for Glaphyra, 
the wife df his son Alexander (Ant., XVL,7: 4; XVIL, 

1:8; Wars, I., 28: 4). 





confirmed by the senate in 40 B. C., obtained full posses- 


In such a household, full of bitter contention and royal 




























































































































x4 misery, and with such an example as their father’s life 


'. higher plane of morality. Archelaus became enamored 


children of Herod Agrippa I. 
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presented, the sons could not be expéected to rise to a 


with Glaphyra, the widow of his half-brother Alexander, 
whom Herod had put to death, and he divorced his wife 
named Mariamne in order that he might marry ber. But 








by Alexander she had had three children; hence Arche- 
- laus, by marrying her, committed a crime, according to | 
the standards of that time. 

In the case of Herod Autipas, who was Christ’s civil 
ruler, similar scandals occurred. He was married to the 
_ daughter of Aretas, king of Petra.» While on a visit to 
_ Rome, he was entertained at tlie house of his half-brother 
“Herod Philip I., and fell desperately in love with Hero- 
dias his wife. She reciprocated his affection, and divorced 
. her husband to marry Antipas. Antipas returned to 
» Judea, intending to divorce his Arabian wife that he 
"might marry his half-brother’s wife; but before he 


' arrived she learned of his plans, and divorced him by 


‘running away to her father. This was one of the chief 
_ causes which led to a war between Aretas, and Antipas. 
- Herodias had a child by Philip; hence it was wrong for 
her to marry Antipas, and, as in the case of Archelaus, it 
_ Wasa crime for Antipas to marry her (Ant,, X VIIL, 5: 1). 
Herodias, who was the sister of Herod Agrippa I., 


“married her half-uncle Philip, But Antipas, her second 


husband, was likewise her helf-uncle, as well as her first 
husband’s half-brother. Hence her relations to Antipas 
were very much mixed. Amid many dark things that 
can justly be said against Herodias, there is one fact 


which stands out prominently in her favor, and that is 


her genuine affection for Antipas and her devotion to his 
“interests. When her brother Agrippa began to be pro- 


 moted towards kingly honors, she used her efforts to 


obtain the same for her husband as against her brother. 


. When her efforts failed, and her husband was banished 


to Gaul, she had the opportunity of deserting him and 
living at ease ; but she refused all overtures of that kind, 
and said that as she “had been a partner of her hus- 
band’s prosperity, she would not forsake him in his 


misfortunes,” and accordingly went with him into ban- 


ishment (Ant., XVIIL, 7: 2; Wara, IL, 9; 6). 
Salome was the daughter of Herodias. She was a 
grand-daughter of Herod the Great, and her mother 


was also his grand-daughter. Salome, by her father, 


waa a grand-daughter, and by her mother, a great-grand- 


daughter, of Herod the Great. Moreover, she married 
her half-uncle, Herod Philip IL., the tetrarch, Hence 


she was daughter-in-law to Herod the Great, Thus, to 
this Herod she was at once daughtér-in-law, grand- 
daughter, and great-grand-daughter. The family-tree 


» puzzles in the Herod family are not few, nor are they 
easy of solution by the common mind. When she danced 


at the feast of Herod Antipas she must have been a 


- young girl of twelve or fourteen years,—a.common age 
of marriage in that country. Soon after, she became 


the wife of Philip II.; and, as he died in A.D. 84, 
her married tife could have been of only two or three 
years’ duration. At fifteen or sixteen she was a widow. 

Herodias belonged to the third generation, and it 
remains to sneak of her nephew and nieces who be- 


Jonged to the foarth generation from Herod the Great, 


These were Herod Agrippa II., Bernice, and Drusilla, 
When the father died, in 
A.D. 44, Drusilla was six years old, a sister named 
-Mariamne was ten, and Bernice was sixteen. These 
girls were very beautiful, and later, as women, their 
beauty was celebrated, not only in Judea, but in Rome 
as well. Men of the highest rank were fascinated by 
them. Bernice was the daughter of a king, the sister of 


she might marry Demetrius, the most wealthy and influ- 
ential man in Alexandria (Ant. XX., 7: 3). 

Drusilla, like Bernice, was the daughter, sister, and 
wife of aking. Felix, the Roman procurator of Judea, 
fell in love with her, and she divorced her husband, 
Azizus, king of Emesa, in order to marry him. The 
verdict of the Jewish historian was that in divorcing her 
husband “ she transgressed the laws of her forefathers.” 

We are interested in the fact that such a man as Paul 
had to face both these dissolute women (Acts 24, 25, 26). 
In his address before Felix and Drusilla, Paul “ reasoned 
of righteousness, chastity, and judgment to come,” by 
which Felix was greatly moved. In his address before 
Agrippa and Bernice, he was wonderfully discreet, 
and Agrippa’s heart was touched by his eloquent and 
tender words. 

I close by saying that it was in thé midst of a social 
atmosphere terribly poisoned and, corrupt that Christ 
appeared, and that Paul lifted up his voice for purity of 
life as well as of doctrine, 

Andover, Maza, 





JESUS’ LIFE AT NAZARETH. 
BY THE REV. W. F. BARTHOLOMEW. 


* A child he was, and had not learned to speak, 
Who with his words the world of old did make ; 
His mother’s arms him bear, he was so weak, 
Who with his hands the vault of heaven might shake, 
See how small room my infant Lord doth take, 
Whom all the world is not enough to hold ; 
Never was age so young, never a child so old.” 


Among the “inspired silences” of the Seriptures, 
none is more surprising, perhaps few more disappointing, 
than their silence concerning the first thirty years of 
the history of Jesus,—covering, as they do, more than 
nine-tenths of his earthly life. Mark and John say 
nothing about them, and Matthew passes at once from 
the infancy to the baptism. Luke’s narrative, though 
fuller, is meager indeed. He adds an account of his 
circumcision and the attending circumstances, and the 
episode in the temple when he was twelve years old, and 
covers the rest of these thirty years with the words, “ And 
the child grew, and waxed strong, filled” (becoming full) 
“with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him.” 

Such treatment of a period so tempting to the ordinary 
biographer. is significant. Biographers love to find in 
the boyhood of their heroes promise of their future 
greatness. Especially would this be true when the hero 
was to be set forth as divine. A later time (when some 
suppose the Gospels were written) abounds with such 
biographies of Jesus. In them we have a childhood 
full of marvels. We are told how the towels with which 
the child was washed became charged with healing vir- 
tue, iow he turned his playmates into goats, how he 
made birds out of clay, and then, by clapping his hands, 
made them fly away, etc. These are myths, the Gospels 
are not like them, 

Not only are we impressed by the little that is said of 
the early life of Jesus, but what is said is remarkably 
significant and instructive. The Gospels present to us 
in the childhood of Jesus a perfectly natural human 
childhood. He is a babe, a child; he grows in stature 
and in spirit, just as other children grow. Minerva 
springs full grown and full armed from the brain of 
Jove. Hercules strangles the monster with his infant 
hands. No such marvels are related in the Gospels of 
the infant Jesus, but, instead, an ordinary childhood and 
youth, such as might have been related of any Jewish 
child. This narrative, meager though it be, holds some 





a king, and, as she was married to Herod, king of 
.Chalcis, for her second husband, she was the wife of a 
king. This Herod whom she married was her full uncle. 
After his death she lived in criminal intimacy with her 
own brother, Agrippa II. Subsequently she married a 
man named Polemo, whom she soon afterwards divorced, 
to.obtain more freedom, it was thought, in her sinful 
career, Her conduct, which became more and more 
notorious, was referred to by Juvenal in one of his 
satires. Notwithstanding her wayward life, she was 
capable of noble deeds; for on one occasion, when she 
_yisited Jerusalem, at a moment when Florus was about 
to massacre the Jews, she went before him barefooted, 
and pleaded powerfully, though in vain, for the Roman 
officer to spare her people. Her loyalty to them was 
most devoted, and her conduct nothing less than heroic 
(Ant., XVIII, 5:4; XX., 7:3; Wars, IL, 15: 1), 


good lessons for us, 

First: The humanity of Jesus can be best studied 
here. Later on, we are so dazzled by his wonderful 
words and works, that we can hardly make real to us 
that he had a nature likeour own. But here we can see 
how really human he was. He grows, learns, obeys, 
works at a trade, is subject to his parents, in short, leads 
a very human life, for thirty years. Mark, that growth 
ig predicated not merely of the body into which the 
divine Spirit came, but also of his intellectual and spir- 
itual nature. His nature was not a combination of divin- 
ity and humanity, fhodifying and dividing each other; 
but, however the two natures coexisted in Jesus, he was 
truly and intensely human, sin excepted. His extraor- 
dinary claims were afterward rejected by the people of 
Nazareth, because they had so surely and so long known 
him as a neighbor and a common working-man, 

Second; Here we can ungerstand, as nowhere else, 





The prevailing family traits were illugtrated also by 
‘the conduct of the sister Mariamne, to whom reference | 
may be made, although she is not mentioned in the New | 
Testament. She likewise divorced her husband, that 


Jesus’ real sympathy with us in the experiences of our 
common every-day life. In his public ministry we see 





spiritual needs; but we want to know more. We want 
assurance that our Lord understands and sympathizes 
with us in the experiences of our common work-day 
life, with its routine of commonplace duties and petty 
trials. Most of us spend our lives in them. Most of our 
temptations come from them. Nowhere else do we so 
much need the assurance of our Lord’s knowledge and 
helpfulness. Scriptures and tradition tell us that Jesus 
lived in poverty and obscurity in the squalid town of 
Nazareth. Joseph seems to have died, leaving to hin 
his trade, and, possibly, the care of his family. During 
these years of toil, of poverty, of waiting,“of monotony, 
he “was tempted in all points like as we are, yet with- © 
outsin.” Jesus dignified the commonplace duties of Jifé, 
the little duties, the routine, what we call the drudgery 
of life. After. he said “I must be about my Father’s 
business,” there were eighteen years of toil and waiting 
for him. Our little every-day duties may be, for us, the 

“ Father’s business.” Let us go on in the spirit of 
the motto, “Do the next thing,” and so await God's 
higher call. His calls come not to the indolent. He 
found Moses and David and Elisha and the apostles at 
their work,—and humble work it was too. 

Third: Remember that for Jesus there were thirty 
years of private life at Nazareth, leaving but three for 
his public ministry. We have here a lesson this age 
sadly needs. It is the weakness of our times that. men 
are rushing prematurely and unequipped into business, 
into the professions, into all the responsibilities of life — 
and are therefore failing. Learn a lesson from these 
years of Jesus. God so much desires fitness in his work- ’ 
men that he does not hasten to call them. Three years 
of a mature, well-furnished man are worth ten years of 
an unequipped workman. It is not so much the time 
you give to active life, as the equipment you bring into 
it, that makes life a success. You see so much to. be 
done, and you get impatient for results; but the world 
was dying, and Jesus was “the desire of nations,” but 
he waited. 

Fourth: Have you wondered that one with such a 
mission as Jesus came to fulfil should have spent thirty 
years in the obscure village of Nazareth? Then you 
have not considered the relation of quietude to growth 
andstrength. There is no growth without it,—physical, 
intellectual, or spiritual. Therefore God has usually 
schooled his servants in obscurity, —Moses in Midian, 
Elijah ‘and John in the wilderness, Paul in Arabia. In 
these quiet hours and obscure places God makes strong 
men, So this Nazareth life may have been more essential 
to his public ministry than we have ever thought, Dur- 
ing those years he “ grew and waxed strong,” “advanced 
in wisdom.” In these terms the inspired historian 
describes the development of Jesus. Although God 
brought him miraculously into the world, and though 
the world was waiting for him, he grew. Yet how many 
common men’with common missions are dreaming of 
success from some flashing forth of inborn genius or other 
unearned advantage! Euclid told Ptolemy, “There is 
no royal road to geometry.” Nor ig there to any other 
success. God's own Son was made “ perfect through suf- 
fering; ”’ and there is no easier way, surely, for ua, 

Red Oak, Iowa. 





DEVOTIONAL STILLNESS, 


BY MARY R. BALDWIN. 


In the humorous column of a periodical is found this 
sketch: “ My child, kneel down and say your prayers.” 
“ But, mamma, why cannot I kneel down and hold my . 
tongue, as papa does?” * 

There is something more in this little side-play than 
an amusing caricature of the precocious child; it holds 
a significance that relates to those individual instincts 
and secret needs too often set aside or entirely ignored 
by those who are the natural guardians of these little 
people. 

Our mistakes in child-training find their root in the 
failure to comprehend the 9) of the children, We 
do not respect the germ life of & child's individuality as 
we should; and, if we do at all, we are apt to make en 
exception in favor of the mind rather than of the intui- 
tions of the soul, being oftener able to discover an apti- 
tude for a profession or a trade while watching the 
play-house enactments than to discern the beginnings of 
those leadings that must become the force back of future 
character. We lose sight of the fact especially that a 
child has its leanings towards some particular way ut 
religious worship. It may be that a young Quaker has 
been evolved from the crossing and recrossing of ances- 
tral traits; he may have been mysteriously assigned to 





| now he can help us in life’s great trials and its great 


the keeping of a Methodist who feels that silence in a 
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- worship is whipped into line to feel, 
- held to active service, his heart rebelling and crying 
. out for a quiet place where he can coverehis thought 
. from all but his God, and stand with silent awe before 


. this, perhaps, is because he feels unable to comprehend 
. satisfaction to his own conscience, without the use per- 
. sistently of those forms of speech that shall assure him 
. that the child is in the right way of worship. They do 
- not in this have respect to that influence that works 


_ would help them to watch and be anxious’ for. the 


_ mother’s knee, she placed a hand upon the young head, 


_ communion of the soul with its God ; only fear it when 


’ go with his mother and me to church, nor was any sug- 
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prayer-meeting may be essentially the denial of his Lord; 
and so the child whose desires would lead towards silent 
while his lips are 


his vision. 

It is the case tuo often, as Aiustrated i in the humorous 
sketch, that the parent uses for himself the privilege of 
silence in his devotions, and denies it to his child. But 


the possibility of religiously training the little one with 


upon the heart, and do not cultivate that insight that 


results of an unseen power. 

If to remember the helpful influences of one’s own 
childhood is to find suggestions for the care of those 
whose minds and hearts are given to our keeping, then 
let us become again children in thought. Cannot some 
of us look back to that hour when, kneeling at our 


and while we whispered a prayer she bent over us in an 
atmosphere of stillness, and the hush of her spirit held 
for us the true meaning of devotion? If we can, why 
should we not use the experience for the devotional 
hour, that must become the center of a mother’s influ- 
ence for her child? 

Do not fear a silence at this time set apart for the 


it means indifference, pride, or stubborn refusal to 
acknowledge the goodness, love, and power of the 
Highest, who is Father and Friend; fear it when it 
does not mean the stillness of the soul before this God, 
as you should fear that condition that would make 
audible prayer necessary always to child or to man. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 





2 TO THE LISTENING. 
BY ANNIE LOUISE BRAKENRIDGE. 


“Ho! minstrel, why hast thou ceased thy song, 
And why are thy harpstrings still ? 

Before my throne thou art silent long: 
Sing, for it is my will.” 

“Tis not that my lips and my harpgre dumb 
That my song thou dost not hear,— 

’Tis the gross dull thoughts to thy heart that come, 
O king! which have dulled thine ear.” 

Medfield, Mass. . 





A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


BY CORNELIA TALCOTT BUXTON, 


“T see you do not urge Philip to go with you to 
ghburch,” I said to a friend whom I was visiting. This 
was the second Sundcy of my stay, and I had noticed 
that on the first, as well as this, Philip, a lad of fourteen, 
and the only son of the family, made no preparation to 


gestion made that he should do so. 

“Oh, no!” replied my friend; “I don’t want to influ- 
ence him at all about such things, I want to leave him 
perfectly free to choose for himself.” 

Many parents seem to have this strange conviction, 
that by any manner of restraint in regard to those things 
which pertain to the life of the spirit they will be doing 
the child an injustice. In every other particular he is 
influenced, directed, restrained, educated, It is only in 
regard to the highest part of his being, the spiritual, 
that he is allowed to refuse all education. Have you 
ever thought that possibly the child might not choose to 
study, to master the multiplication-table, to become 
familiar with long and difficult conjugations and declen- 
sions, were it not for the immense might of influence 
brought to bear upon him? In his present immature 
state he cannot appreciate the importance of constant 
and often irksome application, but you do not on that 
account allow him to refuse these advantages. You 
choose for him those schools which you believe to 
be the best; every day he is set down to certain 
tasks, and thus, without any volition of his own, is 
fitted for a future of which he has at present no appre- 
ciation. You would condem»m the cruelty which could 
permit the child to arrive at maturity, at the point 
where he becomes an independent individual, henceforth 
making his own choices, and abiding the consequences, 


choices intelligent, Is not that a greater cruelty which 
fails to equip the spiritual part of a man for the tre- 
mendous decisions which awaithim. Are the facts which 
touch the spirit so easy to apprehend that they need not, 
like other and lower facts, to be taught? The existence 
of One above all men, personal responsibility, an intelli- 
gent plan in what were else meaningless confusion,—does 
not the growing spiritual nature, at first feeble, like the 
body, require that these facts be presented to it many, 
many times? 

I imagine that no computation could estimate the 
amount of good which results to a human soul from a regu- 
lar attendance at the house of God for twenty-one years. 
That is an aggregate of one thousand and ninety-two regu- 
larservices. One thousand times the soul has bowed to in- 
voke One above all men, thousands of times has it joined in 
blessing “the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 
It is hardly possible that there should fail to result 
from this, to the growing soul, a considerable conviction 
of the existence of God. One thousand hours the soul 
has been engaged in those services whose legitimate 
sphere is the nourishment and development of the higher 
—that is, the spiritual—nature. One thousand chances 
that some word spoken may stir the breast and lead to 
noble resolve, which shall bear fruit of noble living. 
Something may be justly said of the dulness of many 
preachers, and of the advantage of reading a really good 
sermon at home; but we are not considering so much 
the sermon as the benefit to the immature nature of 
habitually presenting itself as a worshiper before God.’ 
In any given congregation, nine-tenths of those over 
forty years of. age would tell you that, as children, 
they were obliged to go to church, and that often very 
unwillingly. They were educated in those things per- 
taiping to the spiritual part of their being; and educa- 
tion implies regular and constant and long-continued 
attention to certain subjects. If it were possible to strip 
you of the moral and spiritual fiber which has resulted 
from. this early recognition of spiritual facts, you would 
learn the importance of such training. Happily for you, 
it has entered into the life of your soul, and can never 
be separated from it. Can you afford, O Chrigtian 
mothers! to be indifferent to these advantages for your 
children ? 

There was One, of whom we read that, being in his own 
city op the Sabbath day, he went, “as his custom was,” 
into the synagogue. How meager must have seemed to 
him the worship of that Jewish synagogue! How dull 
the hearts which surrounded him! And yet, “as his 
custom was,” and again, “as he was wont,” he entered on 
the Sabbath day into the synagogue. 


New York City. 





THE RECEPTION THE BOYS GAVE. 
BY V. F. P. 


That first Saturday in March was so stormy that it 
did seem almost useless to go to a Band-meeting; and 
yet twelve interested boys were there, to hear and tell of 
Mexico, and see the curiosities from that near neighbor 
of ours. Beside the “ water-carrier,” and little toy clay 
stove, and the tiny earthenware dishes, illustrating life 
in those tropical regions, was a curious bag,—a bag made 
by a Syrian, usually showing its black, green, pink, and 
gold sides very flat, but té-day bulging out with a lot of 
little packets. 

What did those little things contain? They had on 
one side the name of the band; on the other, “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever.” 

It was not till the close of the hour that they were to 
be taken out and given to the boys. ¢ 

“These are nasturtium and mignonette seeds, boys,” 
said Miss Marion; “and you are to plant them, and, 
when they are grown, we will have a reception in the 
church-parlor, and invite all our friends, and sell the 
plants. Who will take a package?” 

“T will, Miss Marion!” “AndI!” “AndI!” came 
in a full chorus, while the little bag was rapidly emptied, 
till it lay flat as usual. 

The sequel to the March distribution of seed was in 
June,—one Saturday, clear, after a most rainy week. 





1 NoTe.—It may be well to give just here a word of caution against 
compelling a child at too early an age to sit regularly, week after 
week, in attendance upon church services which are specifically 
designed for the comprehension of adults, and not of children. 
Many a child has been trained to hopeless list} in attend 
‘upon ordinary church services, by being compelled to attend such 
services while yet too young to comprehend them. Suggestions on 
this subject are to be found in the lesson on the “Childhood and 
Youth of Jesus,’ as treated in the Lesson Summary and Added 








without that education which is necessary to render such 


_ 


Early in the morning the boys had euhsies ti to help 
Miss Marion decorate the room. They came with bas- 
kets and small carts, bringing their piants, and also 
daisies, roses, and various cut flowers. 

Some of those poor seeds had met such“untimely 
fate! But in their places were small plants bought at 
the green-house. One lot of nastyrtiums looked as if . 
they were rejoicing with the boys and the day. q 
Miss Marion had brought such a miscellaneous collec- aa 


tion of articles that it took a cab to ¢arry them, First 4 
came her whole collection of maps of all the world, each a, 
map having at least one large card as its attendant, on c., 


which were pasted pictures of that country. ‘chey had 
been gathering for some years,—advertisements of Christ- 
mas books, or cut from magazines and papers,—till now 
they formed a unique and valuable collection. The 4 
maps were so rapidly and easily done that it was strange 
they were so pretty. They were painted on sheets of . 
foolscap with water-colors. 4 

There was a portfolio that held a lot of unpasted pic- 4 
tures; for there had to be a limit to the large cards, 

But no one would ever have guessed that the portfolio 

was once merely a big pasteboard box, made gay with 

strips of Turkey-red, two real Japanese pictures (very 

cheap ones), and a wash of brown paint on the uncovered Maa 
parts. Most of the visitors admired it without discover- - 
ing its chief merit to be its easy attainment. 2 ‘* 
What else Miss Marion brought you will know as you S 
watch the change that came over the room. In the first if 
place, it was too big. But there were some screens, that a 
soon made a cosey corner; and it was on these screens 4 
that the maps and pictures were to be displayed. By 
each map and its card or cards were hung curiosities " 
from the country portrayed. A long rosary, owned by a 
Japanese Buddhist priest, was festooned near Japan; 
and the daggers and “wife-beater” and tusks and 
fetiches that were in the African department fairly 
enchanted every boy. 

When the decorating was all done, you saw a very 
different sight from the ordinary lecture-room. On three 2 
sides of that cosey part were pictures, maps, curios, while | 
those dearly raised plants occupied a desk near the door, 
the cut flowers on an adjoining table. 

“They do indeed make a fine show,” was the boys’ 
verdict. And Miss Marion was delighted. 

In one corner, hidden by the screen, was a table for 
lemonade and cake, donated by the boys’ mothers and 
friends, for at a reception “you always must give a 
people something to eat.” And this was to be a model a 
reception. r 

Happier boys you never saw than that busy, ever- 
changing crowd, as they worked hard in fresh forming 
detachments. What fun it was to find out which would 
be sellers of. flowers,—those for the growing plants, 
those for the cut flowers! How they were pleased to be 
detailed as lemonade-servers and cake-servers, and how 
important the occasion was to them, only you who have 
loved and worked for and with boys can know. 

It was a busy, busy morning; yet the little group that 
escorted Miss Marion to her door was as eager for after- 
noon service to begin as if boys never could be tired. { 

When afternoon did at last come, and the boys and 
Miss Marion were once more at the church, what a ; 
group of children were on hand to see all that could a 
be seen! It was soon increased by grown-up persons, 
till the happy boys might have counted fully sixty 
at their reception; and their beaming faces as they — 
rapidly sold flowers, or handed the lemonade and cake, 
or explained the pictures and curiosities, were a pleas- 
ure towatch. Then there were so many congratulations 
given! 

‘But you should let us pay for the lemonade and 
cake.” 

“No; we do not want to make money. We want to 
show what we are doing. It is an object-lesson,” said 
Miss Marion to all, as she passed about, “receiving” 
their guests, aided by some of the ladies of the church, 
who also helped the boys make the lemonade. 

“Well, | must get my girls’ home mission band at 
such work and study, if I only can,” said one visitor 
from gnother church. 

“We will tell you all we know, if you do try,” was 
Miss Marion’s answer, “ And it is such delightful work.” 

“This is what your boys are learning,” she said, tarn- 
ing to an interested father and mother. 

“Then I do not wonder my boys know more than their 
father,”’ was the quick reply. 

Miss Marion took especial pains to point out the 
objects of interest to these parents, and they were quite 
content to go very slowly around the room. 





Points, on another page of this issue.—Tux Eprror. 


“Do you know we have made $5.20 by our flowers?” 
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_ said the boy who had chief charge of that department. 
“T never though: we should do so well,—did you?” 
“ Indeed, it is splendid!” was the cry of all the boys 
there. 
And 80 ended the reception that the boys gave, leaving 
‘them with a great sense of what they could do if they 
tried, of how kind, every one was to them, and of what 
they would do. There were no worries,—there had been 
too great simplicity in every detail,—but there had been 
a fresh cementing of friendships, and a new desire to 
“go forward.” 
Maybe a similar little reception would help your 
‘‘ehurch and band. It would do no harm to try,—if you 
only have it sufficiently simple, yet interesting. 


Germantown, Pa. 








_ FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


GOD HOLDS US ALL. 
BY ADALINE H. BEERY, 


“Take me, papa,” said my darling, 
As we stood within the hall ; 

So I bore him up the stairway, 
Scarcely felt the burden small. 


In my other hand I carried 
Books I wished to scan that night, 
And the elfin begged me let him 
Take them in his arms so slight. 


Step by step to top we mounted ; 
Then he said with childish pride, 

“ Baby carried books for papa,— 
Didn’t he?” “Yes,” I replied, 


Little innocent! ne’er dreaming, 
As he bore the asked-for load, 

That his father’s strength upheld him, 
Double-burdened on the road, 


God is sometimes pleased to give us 
Work for wondrous skill and thought; 
Gleefully we don the laurels, 
When Ais hand the triumph wrought. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 





TOM FLETCHER’S GORILLA. 


BY F. B, STANFORD. 


Tom Fletcher remembers very well, that one Saturday 

»afternoon in the month of December, not many years 
ago, he wore a new pair of patent-leather shoes, He and 

- his chum, Ralph Winslow, passed the most of that chilly 
afternoon among a fleet of canal-boats which were going 

“into winter quarters ; and there was a ragamuffin loafing 
around the boats, who:threw mud on those shoes. 
~“ Look at that fellow’s legs and feet!” said Ralph in 
a low voice. 

“He'll freeze if he goes round this weather bare- 
fodted,” Tom remarked. 

Then the boy flung the mud to let them know he did 
not like their criticism. Tom and Ralph both nabbed 
him, and proceeded to handle him roughly; but in the 
‘squabble Tom stepped on the boy’s foot accidentally, 
and bruised it. 

_ “T didn’t mean to do that. I’m sorry I hurt you.” 
This was said quickly, and with so much feeling that 
the boy showed he was surprised. 

_ ' Say, why don’t you put on your shoes and stock- 
ings?” Ralph asked, ‘“ You must be rather cold going 
around that way.” 

“What do yous fellows take me for?” he answered, 
rubbing his blue shins, and looking up at them with a 
Jeer. “I ain’t no dude,—I ain’t. Besides I ain’t got no 
shoes nor stockings,” 

'. “You come up to my house and I’ll give you both,” 
Tom said promptly. “I’ve got a half-dozen pairs of 
shoes in my closet.” 

“You're talking business?” the boy inquired, more 
surprised now than before. 

“ Certainly, I mean what I say.” And Tom took out 
& card-case and gave the boy his card, “ Ask anybody 
to direct you where I live. Iam always at home in the 
evening.” 

“ You can jes’ bet I’ll come,” the boy answered. Then 
‘as Tom and Ralph walked off he called out: “ You don’t 
know me, I guess,—do you? I’m Spudge.” 

They both laughed at the name, but they did not let 
Bpudge see them do so, 

That evening after dinner Tom went into the library 
to listen to his father and uncle Erastus talk. His uncle 
Erastus was saying something about Darwin; and he 





suggested that everybody’s great-great-great ancestors 
were apes, monkeys, or gorillas; that the human race 
had all been gorillas millions of years ago. Tom did 
not believe it, but he listened. 

“Tt has taken a good many generations to make us 
what weare,” said Uncle Erastus complacently. “There 
are, however, a good many gorillas out of Africa still. 
Right here in this city there are numerous men and boys 
that are ages behind the world. They are in the ape 
and gorilla stage of existence.” 

“Come, come, Erastus,” broke in Tom’s father good- 
humoredly, “don’t put those notions into Tom’s head.” 

“But it is a fact I’m stating,” uncle Erastus contin- 
ued.. Then he raised a window to let in the fresh air. 
“ What—what is that little snipe doing over there under 
the lamp-light?” he asked. “He is one of the gorilla 
species, and, unless I am mistaken, he is sneaking around 
to steal the door-mat.” 

Tom looked across the street and discovered that this 
particular gorilla was Spudge. He said nothing, but 
after a few moments he went out to the stable, and whis- 
tled for Spudge to come over to him. . 

“When I seed you lived in such a fine house I didn’t 
dare to go near it,” Spudge explained. 

Tom got the shoes and stockings, and Spudge put them 
oninthe yard, Assoon as he stood up in them, it occurred 
to his benefactor to ask a direct question. “ Are you a 
thief?” heasked. ‘“ Doyou ever steal door-mats?” 

“T never steab anything but bloaters, and things to 
eat, and cigar-stubs,” Spudge replied promptly. 

“ Bloaters!” said Tom. “ What are bloaters?” 

“ Why, them’s good to eat. They fry them down on 
the boats.” 

“T’ll teach you not to think of stealing”—(the 
coachman was coming from the house to the stable). 
“ Here, be quick, hide behind this door!” Tom com- 
manded, rather flurried. 

An idea had just come into Tom’s mind, when the 
sound of approaching footsteps interrupted him. His 
Sunday-school teacher had been urging him and every- 
body in the class to bring in new pupils. Now here 
was a chance. He would take this fellow Spudge and 
have him taught not to steal. Tom walked up and down 
the yard and thought it over. Dennis, the coachman, 
perhaps would help him, At any rate, he would ask 
him. °" ‘ 

“ Bring him out,” said Dennis, “till I have a look at 
him.” 

So Spudge emerged from his hiding-place, and Tom 
explained to him where he wanted to take him the next 
day. 

“To Sunday-school?” Spudge inquired. 
that? What’ll they give me?” 

It was soon discovered that the boy lived nowhere; 
that he had no parents; that he begged, stole, sold 
papers, and slept wherever he found an opportunity, 
when night came. He was very glad to sleep on the 
hay in the stable. Sunday morning, Dennis made him 
take a bath, and then he cut his hair in the same way 
that he sheared the horses, Afterthat he deluged him with 
bay rum, and when Tom appeared he found Spudgescented 
like a wholebarber-shop. He brought out a shirt, one of 
his cast-off suits of clothes, and aderby hat. Spudge was 
quite another boy when arrayed in this outfit. 

“Sure, if he don’t open hig mouth, they’ll never know 
who he is,” Dennis declared. 

But Spudge did open his mouth every other second. 
He was astonished at his own appearance, and the 
breakfast he had from the kitchen did much to animate 
his spirits. He insisted on Dennis’s explaining who Tom 
was, and asked questions all the forenoon. When Tom 
led him into the school in the afternoon, however, Spudge 
suddenly became dumb with embarrassment, and was 
perplexed what to do with his hands and feet. 

“Where did you find him?” Ralph Winslow whis- 
pered. “ What’s his name?” 

“ It’s Spudge,” Tom whispered back. ‘ Keep mum!” 

The class was a large one, and all of the boys were well- 
bred. But the curiosity of most of them got the better 
of their politeness, and they watched Spudge furtively. 
Ralph noticed that the clothes he wore were exactly like 
a suit Tom had worn some time in the days of the past, 
before he had grown as large as hé was at present. 
Spudge’s arms were much too long for the sleeves, and 
the trousers were several inches too short for his legs. 

“He is holding the lesson-leaf upside down,” Ralph 


‘* Where’s 





not read. It was then and there, in the midst of the 
confusion that came upon Tom and Spudge, that the 
former took a noble resolve. He would give Spudge 
a little, at least, of what he and all the other fortunate 
boys in that class possessed. He would teach him to 
read. He would teach him out in the stable, in Den- 
nis’s room, every evening. 

But, strange to say, as soon as they were out of the 
school, it turned out that Spudge lost the shame he had . 
felt, and did not seem to care whether he could read or 
not. He wanted to find a cigar-stub, so that he could 
have a smoke. Tom was not a milk-and-water boy, 
however, Uncle Erastus was accustomed to assert that 
he was a boy with a will of his own, and a very strong 
one too. He began to exercise it immediately on Spudge. 

“Look here!” he said, holding Spudge by the arm. 
“T shall ask my father to let you live in the stable and 
help Dennis. It will be much better this winter than 
to live nowhere on nothing.” 

“You're talking business? ” Spudge inquired. 

“And I'll take you to Sunday-school every Sunday 
as I have to-day!” Tom continued, “I'll teach you to 
read, and I’ll give you the clothes you haveon. But 
you must pay me!” 

Spudge’s jaw dropped. “I ain’t got no money! ”: he 
said, “and I ain’t never going to have any!” 

“You must pay me by doing as I waut you to do!” 

“Oh! is thatall? You can jes’ bet your life I’ll let you 
boss me all you like if you git your father to take me!” 

“You mustn’t smoke, and you mustn’t swear. Of 
course, you wouldn’t be so mean as to steal or lie?” 

The bargain was made by Spudge without any hesita- 
tion, and they went back to Dennis. 

“Tom, you’rea young gintleman!” said Dennis, when’ 
Spudge had been sent on an errand, “and I’d advise you 
not to have anything to do with the likes of that young 
spalpeen. There’s no good in him. He’ll harm you 
with his speech!” 

Tom felt that he was boy enough not to be harmed by 
contact with Spudge. The fact to be tested was whether 
Spudge could be changed by coming in contact with him. 

This would be a long story if told at fulllength. It 
might be related that Tom’s father objected to allowing 
Spudge to live in the stable with Dennis, but Uncle 
Erastus said it was worth while to let a boy like Tom 
try an experiment. Then much could be told by the 
coachman about all the trouble Tom took with that 
spalpeen, evening after evening, for nearly a year; how 
Tom taught him his letters, then to read, and finally 
made him, as Dennis said, “dacent in his languagé.”’ 
Tom took up acontribution in the house, to which Uncle 
Erastus gave more than his share, and purchased Spudge 
a fine suit of clothes, for Sundays and special occasions. 
One night, at Tom’s request, Spudge dressed himeelf in 
this suit, and stood across the street under the lamp-light. 
It was then that Tom called the attention of Uncle 
Erastus to the change that had come over that young 
gorilla. 

But the very next day Spudge disappeared. He le 
the clothes carefully put away, and all the little presents 
that had been given him. He had put on the weather- 
beaten old garments which Tom found him in, and dis- 
appeared, ' 

“Tt was in him, I suppose,” Uncle Erastus remarked. 

“Don’t fret about it,” said Tom’s father. “ You are 
well rid of him!” 

Tom said little, but he thought a good deal; and off 
and on for nearly*a year he wondered what had become 
of that boy. “ 

One Sunday he found out. Spudge stole into the sta- 
ble unobserved, and went up to the little room he had 
occupied. There were the clothes and ‘everything else, 
just as he had left them. He saw in the glass that he 
was a miserable-looking creature. He had longed to 
come back many and many a time; now he was afraid 
to let them see him. And there were the church bells 
ringing while he stood hesitating what todo. He must 
see Tom, he must see him! , 

Tom stood near the church’ door waiting for Ralph 
Winslow, and watching the crowd go into Sunday-school. 
Some one touched him on the arm. 

“Come with me quickly,” said Ralph. “ 'There’s a 
boy wants to see you around by the pastor’s study!” 

“ Why, Spudge, Spudge! is it you?” Tom exclaimed. 

Spudge threw his arms about Tom’s neck. He could 
not speak at first, 





whispered, the first opportunity. 

Tom politely turned the leaf around, but this seemed 
to make Spudge more conscious than ever that he was 
ill at ease, 





stplained to Tom that Darwin had written a book which 


? 


Of course, it was soon found out that Spudge could 


“T’ve come—come back,” he said, checking his emo- 
tion, “Let mestay! I can’tlive with those other boys 
any more! They are not like you!” 

They went intoth -chool, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


oe 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 








1, January 5.—The Forerunner A Luke 1 ?5-17 
2. January 12.—The Song of Mary Luke 1 : 46-55 
3. January 19.—The Song of Zacharias...................000ss.00++++0.4éake 1; 67-80 

















7. February 16.—The Ministry Of JORM...............00...ccscceceeseeeee Luke 3 : 7-22 
8. February 23.—The Temptation of Jesus ............... ... Luke 4 : 1-13 

9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazaret..........cccc.ccccceescceresceneeseeseesteeee Luke 4 : 16-32 
"10. March 9.—The Great Physician Luke 4 : 3844 
11. March 16.—The Draught of Fishes Luke 6 : 1-11 
12. March 23.—Christ Forgiving Sin Luke 5 : 17-26 





~ 13, March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6: 1-10; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


LESSON VI., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1890. 
Titre: CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF JESUS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2: 40-52. Memory verses, 49-52.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

40 And the child grew, and 40 And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with | waxed strong, ' filled with wis- 
wisdom; and the grace of God dom: and the grace of God 
was upon him. | was upon him. 

41 Now his parents went to Je- 41 And his parents went every 
ru’sa-lém every year at the feast| year to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the passover. * | 42 of thepassover. And when he 

42 And when he was twelve was twelve years old, they 
years old, they went up to Je-ru’- went up after the custom of 
sa-lém after the custom of the | 43 the feast; and when they had 
feast. | fulfilled the days, as they were 

43 And when they had fulfilled; returning, the boy Jesus tar- 
the days, as they returned, the| ried behindin Jerusalem; and 
child Jesus tarried behind in Je- | 44 his parents knew it not; but 
ru’sa-lém; and J6/seph and aa supposing him to be in the 
mother knew not of it. | company, they went a day’s 

44 But they, supposing him to| journey; and they sought for 
have been inthe company, went| him among their kinsfolk and 
a day’s journey; and they sought | 45 acquaintance: and when they 
him amohg their kinsfolk and ac- found him not, they returned 
quaintance. to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 

45 And when they found him 46 And it cameto pass, after three 
not, they turned back again to days they found him in the 
Je-ru’sa-lém, seeking him. temple, sitting in the midst of 

46 And it came to pass, that the 2 doctors, both hearing 
after three days they found him them, and asking them ques- 
in the temple, sitting in the midst tions: and all that heard him 
of the doctors, both hearing them, were amazed at his under- 
and asking them questions. standing and his answers. 

47 And all that heard him were And when they saw him, they 
astonished at his understanding were astonished: and his 
and answers. mother said unto him, * Son, 

48 And when they saw him, why hast thou thus dealt with 
they were amazed: and his us? behold, thy father and I 
mother said unto him, Son, why | 49 sought thee sorrowing. And 
hast thoy thus dealt with us? be- he said unto them, How is it 
hold, thy father and I have sought that yesOught me? wist ye not 
thee sorrowing. | that I must be 4in my Father's 

49 And he said untothem, How | 50 house? And they understood 
is it that ye sought me? wist ye| not the saying which he spake 
not that I must be about my im unto them. And he went 
Father’s business? down with them, and came to 

50 And they understood not | | Nazareth; and he was subject 
the saying which he a unto | unto them: and his mother 
them. kept all these sayings in her 

51 And he went own with heart. 
them, und came to Naz’a-réth,|52 And Jesus advanced in wis- 
and was subject unto them: but dom and ¢ stature, and in 
his mother kept all these sayings 7 fayour with God and men. 
in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. 














1 Gr. becoming full of wisdom. %Or, teachers *Gr. Child. *Or, about 
my Father's business Gr. in the things of my Father. * Or, things *Or, 
age 7 Or, grace 

The American Revisers would substitute “knew” for ‘ wist” in 
verse 49, 





LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2 : 14. 


Lesson Topic: The Saviour’s Devotedness Evidenced. 

1. Tarrying in Sacred Places, vs. 49-43. 

2. Learning of Sacred Things, vs. 44-47. 

3. Devoted to Sacred Work, vs. 48-52. 
GotpEen Text: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 

in favour with God and man.—Luke 2 : 52. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datry Home REApINaGs: 

M.—Luke 2 : 40-52. The Saviour’s devotedness evidenced. 
T.—1 Sam. 3:1-21. Samuel’s early devotedness, 
W.—Matt. 3:1-17. John’s devotedness. 
T.—Phil. 3:1-14. Paul’s devotedness, 
F.—2 Tim. 4:1-8. Devotedness rewarded. 

. $.—Rev. 7 : 9-17. The devoted at rest. 
$.—Jobn 2 : 13-25. The Lord’s consuming zeal. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. TARRYING IN SACRED PLACES. 
1. The Growing Boy: 
The child grew, and waxed strong (40). 


Samuel grew on, ns was in favour both with the Lord, and also 
with men (1 Sam. : 26). 
The child grew, —" waxed strong in spirit (Luke 1 : 80). 


‘ 


Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature (Luke 2 : 52). 
Grow thereby unto salvation (1 Pet, 2 : 2). 


ll, The Great Feast: 


His parents went ...to Jerusalem at the feast of the pass- 
over (41). 
It is the Lord’s ver (Exod. 12 : 11). 
The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep (Exod. 23 : 15), 
Keep the passover unto the Lord thy God (Deut. 16 : 1). 
W ith desire I have desired to eat passover with you (Lue 22 ; 15). 


ti. The Holy City : 
The boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem (43). 


Jerusalem the holy city (Neh. 11 : 1). 

Our feet are standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem (Psa. 122 : 2), 
So will the Lord of hosts protect Jerusalem (Isa. 31 : 5). 

O Jerusalem, the holy city (Isa. 52 : 1). 


1, “The child Brew: . and the grace of God was u 
(1) The child's personal growth ; (2) The child’s divin 
ment.—Jesus’ growth (1) Asa fact ; ; (2) As an examp le. 

2. “His parents went every year to Jerusalem.” nit The p mam 
fall; (2) The regular response. —(1) Parental piety; (2) 
ated worshi ; (8) Personal profit. 

3. “The boy esus tarried behind in Jerusalem.” (1) Where he 
tarried ; (2) Why he tarried.—(1) Surrounded by good; (2) Seek- 
ing a blessing. 


m him.” 
ne endow- 


Il, LEARNING OF SACRED THINGS, 


|. Tarrying in the Temple: 
They found him in the temple (46). 


I sat daily in the temple teaching (Matt. 26 : 55). 

I was daily with you in the temple teaching (Mark mas [> 

Every day he was teaching in the wae (Luke 21 : 

The men... are in the temple... teaching the adapt (Acts 5 : 25). 


i. Listening to Instruction : 
In the midst of the doctors, . . 


In his temple every thing saith, Glory (Psa, 29 : 9). 
Hearken unto me: I will teach you (Psa. 34 : 11). 

Hear, my sons, the instruction of a father (Prov. 4: 

Every scripture . . . isalso profitable... for tena dF, 4 (2 Tim. 3: 116). 


Il. Seeking New Light : 

Asking them questions (46). 
She came to prove him with hard , (1 Kings 10 : 1), 
To inquire in his temple (Psa. 27 : 4). 

Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes4Psa. 119 : 33). 
Go up to Jerusalem .. . about this question (Acts 15 : 2). 
1, ‘‘ They returned to Jerusalem, seeking for him.” 

ing boy; (2) The fruitless search ; 
The welcome discovery. 
2. ‘‘In the temple, ...in the midst of the doctors, both hearing, 
.. and asking.’ (1) The place of instruction; (2) The instruc- 
tors; (3) The pupil; (4) The Fmethod of instruction. 
3. “All that heard him were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers,"’ (1) The boy’s wisdom; (2) The people’s amazement. 


. hearing them (46). 


(i) The miss- 
(3) The anxious return; (4) 


III, DEVOTED TO SACRED WORK, 


|. His Father’s Claims : 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house f (49.) 
Not my will, but thine, be done (Luke 22 : 42). 
The zeal of thine house shall eat me up (John 2 : 17). 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4 : 34). 
I seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me (John 5: 30). 


ll. His Lowly Life ; 

He... came to Nazareth ; and was subject unto them (51). 
He hath no form nor comeliness (Isa. 53 ; 2). 
Is not this the carpenter? (Mark 6 : 3.) 


Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? (John 1: 
Being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himeelf (Phil. 2:8). 


i. His Wondrous Advances : 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favour (52). 


So shalt thou find favour and good nnderstanding (Prov. 3 : 4). 

And we beheld his glory (John 1 : 14). 

Never man so spake (Jobn 7 : 46). 

Made unto us wisdom, . . . righteousness and sanctification, and 
redemption (1 Cor. 1 : 30). 
1. ‘They were astonished.” (1) At his indifference to worldly 
concerns ; (2) At his absorption in ae concerns.—Exalted 
piety an amazement to men, (1) Because of its rarity ; (2) Because 
of its manifestations; (3) Because of its results, 

. “IT must be in my Father’s house.” (1) To fill my place; (2) To 
do my work ; (3) To obey my Father. 

3. “Jesus advanced.’ (1) His lines of advance; (2) His aims in 
advance; (3) His achievements through advance. 


to 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SCENES IN THE TEMPLE, 


Vision of Zacharias (Luke 1 : 11-13). 
Jesus recognized as the Messiah (Luke 2 
Jesus tarrying there (Luke 2 : 46, 47). 
Traffickers expelled (John 2 $m. 
Praying (Luke 18: 10; Acts 22 : 17). ~ 
Teaching (Luke 21 : 37; Actes 5: 25). 

Praising (Matt. 21 : 15; "Luke 4 : 58). ° 
Healing (Matt. 21 : 14). 
Despair of Judas (Matt. 
The rent veil (Matt. 27 : 


: 22-30, 36-38), 


27 : 3-5). 
51). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The entrance of the aged prophet- 
ess Anna into the temple, her giving thanks and declar- 
ing the Lord to those looking for redemption in Jerusalem, 
occurred immediately after the last lesson. The events 
recorded in Matthew 2 probaWly come next in order: the 
visit of the magi, first to Jerusalem, then to Bethlehem, 
where they found the child, and offered their gifts; their 
return without informing Herod; the flight into Egypt of 
Joseph, Mary, and the child; the subsequent massacre of 
the children in Bethlehem; the death of Herod; the return 
to Judea, and the final settlement in Nazareth, the previous 
home of Joseph and Mary, according to Luke. No other 
incident is recorded up to the time of the lesson. 

Piaces.—Nazareth, now called En-Nasireh, or Nasrah, 
sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem; then Jerusalem, in the 
Court of Women of the temple; then Nazareth again. 

Time.—From year of Rome 750 (B.C. 4) to 779 (A.D. 26), 
when John began his ministry. The visit to Jerusalem may 
have occurred either in the twelfth year of our Lord’s life, or 
in the thirteenth. The dates respectively would be 761 (A.D. 
8), or 762 (A.D. 9), in the spring. The latter year is more 
probable, the former being often given from a mistaken 
reckoning. 





Prrsons.—The boy Jesus; his mother; Joseph ; the com- 





pany in the caravan; the teachers in the temple, with the 
people about them. 

InctDENTS.—The early life in Nazareth ; the visit to Jeru- 
salem as a “son of the law;” the tarrying there; the 
search by the anxious parents; the finding of Jesus in the 
temple, “in the midst of the teachers;” the words of Mary 
and the answer of Jesus; eighteen years more of quiet sub- 
jection at Nazareth ; the reflection’of Mary. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 40.—And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with 
wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him: The verses 
which intervene between the lesson m ‘he preceding week 
and this lesson contain the account of the prophetess Anna, 
and of her offering of thanks in the temple, and her speaking 
of Jesus to those who were waiting for the coming of the 
Messiah, They also state that, after what occurred at the 
time of the presentation, the parents returned with the child 
to their home in Nazareth. Here the child spent his child- 
hood. He grew and waxed strong. The 40th verse has a 
striking resemblance to the 80th verse of the first chapter, 
where the growth and development of John the Baptist are 
set forth. The words “ in spirit,” however, which occur in Luke 
1:80, and which are found here in the text followed by the 
Authorized Version, are, in all probability, to be omitted in 
this verse. They are omitted by the Revised Version. In 
place of these words, we have here “ filled with wisdom,” or, as 
the margin reads, “ becoming full of wisdom.” These words 
are to be united with “waxed strong,” and the two expres- 
sions, “grew” and “waxed strong, filled,” etc., refer to the 
bodily and mental development. It is possible, however, as 
some prominent writers would understand the words, to 
regard the two verbs “ grew” and “ waxed strong” as together 
meaning that the child had a vigorous growth, while the 
words “filled with wisdom” alone refer to mental develop- 
ment, The word “filled” means “ being filled,” or “ becom- 
ing full,” as he grew.—The grace of God, that is, the Divine 
favor, rested upon him. 

Veres 41-45.—And his parents went every year to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the passover, And when he was twelve years old, 
they went up after the custom of the feast; and when they had 
fulfilled the days, as they were returning, the boy Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem ; and his parents knew it not ; but suppos- 
ing him to be in the company, they went a day’s journey; and 
they sought for him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance: 
and when they found him not, they returned to Jerusalem, 
seeking for him: The custom of the feast here referred to was 
that in accordance with which the Jews went to the great 
feasts of the year in Jerusalem. The Mosaic law (see 
Exod. 23: 14-17) required the male Israelites to present 
themselves in the sanctuary at the time of these feasts. This 
was not required in the case of women. The school of Hil- 
lel, however, called upon them also to make the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem for the passover feast. It is regarded by most 
writers as probable that Mary made these annual journeys, 
not because of any law or command, but by reason of her 
own pious impulse and desire. At the age of twelve, the 
Jewish male child made a step forward toward manhood, 
He was from this’time regarded as a “son of the law,”—as 
one to be instructed in the law, and as one of whom the ful- 
filment of all legal observances and duties should be required. 
The journey to Jerusalem at this time was therefore a 
marked event in the childhood and youth of Jesus, It was, 
as we may say, the turning-point from childhood to youth, 
“The days,” which are spoken of in verse 43 as fulfilled, are 
the days of the feast, the days of the Passover week.—The 
word “company” in verse 44 means a journey in company, 
a journey of several persons together. It is thus used to 
denote a party of travelers or a caravan. This is the mean- 
ing here. The residents of Nazareth and of other places in 
its vicinity formed a caravan or caravans, as they went on 
their way to the feast, and they returned as they went. In 
such a company, it was quite possible that the father and 
mother of Jesus might not know of their son’s absence until 
after some time had elapsed. When they came to the end of 
their day’s journey, however, and halted for the night, they 
would learn the fact. Their impulse would be, of course, 
what the evangelist indicates it to nave been. They would 
seek for him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance; and, 
when they did not find him, they would turn back on their 
course and return to the city, continuing their search for him 
until they should be successful in discovering him. 

Verses 46-50.—And it came to pass, after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions: and all that heard him were 
amazed at his understanding and his answers. And when they 
saw him, they were astonished: and his mother said unto him, 
Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing. And he said wnto them, How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house? 
And they understood not the saying which he spake wnto them: 
The “three days” would seem to measure the time between 





the missing him and the finding him. It is to be borne in 
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mind that in such measurements of time, according to the 
ordinary Jewish method of reckoning, the first and last of 
the days mentioned were counted, instead of the last day only, 
as with us. “Three deys” would be only two days, as we 
teckon time. After three days would easily mean “on the 
third day.” Jesus rose after three days from the time of 
his déath; that is, he rose on the third day.—ZJn the temple: 
This expression here theans a place in the court of the 
women, or a room attached to the temple in which the rab- 
bis gave instruction,—Sitting in the midst of the doctors: He 
was sitting among them, or at their feet, as a learner; but he 
was questioning them, as well as listening to their words, 
He was talking with them in’such a manner as to impress the 
minds of those who heard with astonishment at his under- 
standing and intelligence. “As the rabbinical methed of 
teaching,” says Godet, “was by questions,—by proposing, for 
example, a problem taken from the law,—both master and 
disciples had an opportunity of showing their sagacity. 
Jesus had given some remarkable answer, or put some origi- 
nal question; and, as is the case when a particularly intelli- 
gent pupil presents himself, he had attracted for the moment 
all the interest of his teachers.” There is nothing, he adds, 
‘in the narrative, when rightly understood, that savors in the 
least of an apotheosis of Jesus. “There is nothing prema- 
ture, forced, or unbecoming his age,” says Dr. Riddle, “and 
yet there is a degree of wisdom and an intensity of interest 
in religion which rises far above a purely human youth.” 
They were astonished: That is, at finding him where he was, 
and engaged in these questionings and answers.—The last 
words of verse 49, according to the Revised Version, are “ in 
my Father's house ;” according to the Authorized Version, 
“about my Father’s business.” The original here is indefi- 
nite, there being no substantive, but only the article, “in 
the” [things] “of my Father.” The suggestion of “place” 
which is connected with “seeking with the desire of finding” 
is indicative of a local sense for this expression. This is the 
explanation which it seems best to give to the words. It 
is, however, quite possible to interpret after the other manner. 
The Revised Version adopts the right course, apparently; 
namely, placing “in my Father’s house” in the text, and 
“about my Father's business” in the margin, with the addi- 
tion, in the margin, of “Gr. in the things of my Father.” — 
I must be: The word “ must” here denotes the necessity which 
belongs to his position and duty as son.— They understood not: 
It is not strange that even Mary should not have compre- 
hended fully the significance of such words as these, uttered, 
as they were, by her child of twelve years. If we transfer 
ourselves in thought to the time of this occurrence, and realize 
for ourselves, in any measure, the position and condition of 
these parents as related to the great mystery, which had been 
’ announced to them indeed, but had not been unfolded, we 
may understand how slowly, at the best, their minds must 
have entered into the apprehension of what they had heard. 
Verses 51, 52.—And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth ; and he was subject unto them: and his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man: Notwithstanding 
what he says of the necessity of being in his Father’s house, 
Jesus now returns to his simple life with his parents, and to 
his life of obedience as a child to their will and commands, 
in their home at Nazareth. He was to be devoted to the 
Divine Father, but he was to be educated through submission 
to the earthly father and mother, His mother, in her turn, 
took all these things end words into her heart’s keeping,— 
adding them to what she had heard and seen and learned 
before,—and dwelt upon them in thought, waiting for the 
fulness of the revelation.—The word “stature,” rather than 
“age,” is here, probably, the equivalent of the original word, 
which has both meanings. The evangelist repeats his state- 
ment as to the growth and development of Jesus. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


We know very little of the childhood or youth of our 
Lord; nothing more, indeed, than that he “ grew, and waxed 





* strong, filled ‘with wisdom,” “subject” to Mary and Joseph, | 
that “the grace of God was upon him,” and that at the age | 
of twelve he went with his mother and Joseph to the Pass- | 
over at Jerusalem. It is easy, however, to fill up these all- | 
important years from Jewish and other sources, so as to have | 
a living picture, at least to some extent, of the influences 
amongst which he rose to manhood. 

In the formation of a child’s character, nothing can be so | 
potent as that of his mother, with whom his opening years, 
on which everything depends, are necessarily spent, and that 
of Mary must have been like the breath of life to the grow- | 
ing moral and intellectual nature of her divine Son. A true 
“handmaid of the Lord,” her spirit and tone must have been 





intensely and attractively religious, insensibly turning the | itself, had such charms for him as listening to expositions of 


whole being of her infant charge towards all that is good, 
alike as to earth and eternity, as the soft persistence of the 
unseen air bends the young tree permanently in the direction 


learn more than we can imagine from her voice, her looks, 
her unconscious godliness; and, when old enough to under- 
stand them, he would learn from her the teachings of those 
Scriptures with which her heart was so deeply embued. 

After a time he would go to some such village school as I 
saw at Caan of Galilee, where a crowd of little children, in 
their bl@® slips, sat on the floor, reciting together, to their 
master, who sat in the midst of their circle, sacred verses 
which were the soul of their daily instruction, the older 
children having previously copied them on their writing- 
slates, which each held before him, The peasantry of the 
land “knew not the law,” and were thought by the better 
instructed as under a curse for their involuntary ignorance, 
but the child of astrict Jewess like Mary would be zealously 
taught the sacred writings of her people. That Christ learned 
to write, we know from a passage in the Gospels; that he was 
familiar with the Old Testament Scriptures is shown by his 
many quotations from them, The exact knowledge of “the 
law” by all Jewish children was, in fact, so wonderful, as a 
rule, that it was commonly boasted of the race as a whole 
that, were every written copy destroyed, it could be recovered 
from any one’s repetition, without error or omission, But 
not only were the words of Scripture thus taught: the count- 
less precepts of the rabbis, embracing the minutest details 
of every-day life, were impressed on the young no less zeal- 
ously; and these, also, in their all-embracing particulars, 
would be familiar to Jesus as he grew up. 

At the age of thirteen,—that is, at the close of his twelfth 
year,—a boy became “a son of the law,” and was henceforth 
bound to practice all the ritual obligations in force. He had 
long before this been taken regularly to the synagogue, for 
public prayer and reading of the Scriptures, and to hear 
what weshould call preaching,—which, however, was an addi- 
tion to the prescribed forms, and seems to have been much 
shorter than modern sermons, But the great event of a boy’s 
life must have been his first visit to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the Passover, which was the great gathering time of the 
nation, from all parts of the world; and this revelation of a 
new world came to our Saviour when, as a lad of twelve, he 
had come to the age of full responsibility, according to Jew- 
ish ideas. Joseph and Mary went up to the holy city to the 
great festival every year; for the Galileans were strict Jews, 
though not so narrow and bigoted as those of the south. 
They would travel in some company of their neighbors, and 
would find the roads alive with other bands, from all parts, 
making for the great center. A pilgrimage then was, no 
doubt, very like one in later times, for human nature is always 
the same; and, if so, must have been the holiday of the year, 
to judge by the merriment and noise of pilgrim encampments 
I have myself met at different places in the East. At last, 
however, Jerusalem was reached, with its wonders to the 
young, its excitement for the frivolous, and its sacred associa- 
tions and opportunities for the devout. 

So small a space as such a spot at all times must have 
afforded, could not have held the vast multitudes attending 
the Passover; and hence the rabbis, by a legal fiction, per- 
mitted tents raised outside the walls, on the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives and elsewhere, to be reckoned as pitched on 
the holy ground of the city itself. We can imagine the in- 
tense interest of the divine Boy in a place so venerable. 
The deep valleys, from which the sacred hills rose’ on all 
sides but the north; the great forts, shining in their white- 
ness, which Herod had built to dominate the town; the 
mansions of the rich, on the slopes outside; the palace of 
Herod, on Mount Zion, with its gardens and fountains; the 
busy streets, narrow as our lanes; the crowds from all parts 
of the world, different from each other in dress, color, and 
manners, but one in a common faith; but, above all, the 
wonders of the temple, with its huge grounds of about thirty- 
five acres, covering what had once been Mount Moriah, 
which, with the glorious buildings of the: temple itself, he 
would see in all their beauty from the higher ground of the 
western city,—would fill the child’s mind with continual 
delight. 

But to the boy Jesus the merely outward had less attrac- 
tion than matters which té others of his age were not at 
all in their sphere. He would, no doubt, take part in the 
Passover supper, and attend the services of the temple, with 
Joseph and Mary; but his thoughts ranged, even in those 
young days, over questions respecting which all the hints and 
aids he could gather from the wisest were demanded. Some 
of the chambers built along the outer wall of the temple 
enclosure had long been occupied by schools of the rabbis, in 
which they discussed and tanght to their students, day by 
day, the lessons of the law, as they understood it. The 
students sat on the ground round the high seat of their 
instructor, freely asking questions on what he advanced, and 
perfecting their comprehension of each point by eager dispu- 
tation. Thither the boy of twelve was irresistibly drawn. 
Neither the crowds, nor the other sights, nor even the temple 


the sacred oracles, with their far-reaching interests. 
Intent on matters usually so repellent to a boy, he forgot all 
else, so that when the Nazareth people were about to start for 


from which it, in some regions, steadily blows. He would ' home, after the feast was over, and Joseph and Mary anxiously 


sought him, to return with them, he was not to be found. It 
is always necessary for the crowds on pilgrimage to halt at 
some distance from their starting-place, that any one left 
behind may join his company; but,-even when this had been 
done in their case, Mary and her husband could not find the 
missing boy. He had forgotten all else in his interest in the 
great questions of the, law,—had forgotten his family circle 
and the flight of time, and was still in the school of the rabbis 
when Mary-at last discovered him. That he should have 
been thus apparently thoughtless of the anxiety he had 
caused was, naturally, 4 wonder in a child so tenderly dutiful ; 
but neither Mary nor Joseph could have dreamed of the all. 
sufficing explanation, still stranger from a‘boy,—that it was 
natural he should have been where he was, interested in his 
Father's affairs, and to be found there, had they but thought 
of this. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FATHER’S HOUSE AND THE 
MOTHER'S COTTAGE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The reticence of the Gospels as to Christ’s early life is a 
strong presumption in their favor. Legend would have sur- 
rounded his boyhood with a swarm of wonder#, as, indeed, 
the Apocryphal Gospels have done. But the fact that this is 
all that we are told of thirty years of his life is a token that 
we are dealing with sober history, quite uninfected with a 
morbid love of the miraculous. It is a token, too, that this 
is history with a purpose. Contrast the brevity of the narra- 
tive of the childhood with the minuteness of that of the cross, 
and learn what was the center of interest to the evangelists in 
our Lord’s life. Luke’s Gospel is the gospel of the Son of 
man, and hence the greater length at which he gives the 
early days, and the stress laid on the growth of Jesus from 
infancy to hoyhood (v. 40), and from boyhood to man- 
hood (v. 52). 

1. We may throw these two verses together, and consider 
their teaching as to the human development of the Son of 
man. They are evidently meant to recall the similar notices 
of the growth of Samuel and of John (Luke 1: 80). Those 
referring to Samuel, which so sweetly break in on the in- 
creasing sin of Eli’s sons, like a young tree springing among 
ruins, describe him as growing “before the Lord;” as “in 
favour both with the Lord, and also with men ;” as having the 
Lord growingly “with him, and did let none of his words fall to 
the ground.” . So grows a prophet soul in the seclusion of the 
tabernacle, pure amid corruption, and gradually increasing 
in conscious Divine communion, and recognized authority as 
God’s messenger. Of John it is said that he “grew and 
waxed strong in spirit;” and again, that “the hand of the 
Lord”—the emblem of power—“ was with him.” 

The infant Jesus .grew as the others, with the natural 
human development, and waxed strong; but even then he 
was “filled with wisdom,” such as was capable of being pos- 
sessed by perfect humanity at that age, and which was a 
growing wisdom (v. 52). His child-spirit was like a. vase, 
which had the power of dilating, and at each moment was 
full, but at each moment could contain more, and had all that 
it could contain. , “Wisdom” here is both intellectual and 
moral, The reason for that fulness was that “the grace of God 
was upon him,”-—not “the hand” only, which strengthened 
the strong John, nor only “the Lord with him,” as with 
Samuel, but the loving complacency of God rested on him, 
dove-like, abiding, and caressing. That was the child Christ, 
the pattern for the youngest, who has sanctified the early days 
by passing through them. The last verse of our lesson com- 
pletes the picture of the growth of the boy into the youth 
and man. He carried the early wisdom, which was goodness 
as well, unsullied and increasing, through the years of youth. 
“The child was father to the man,” and he had no need to 
look back to earlier and purer days. Luke puts his growth 
in wisdom before that in stature. The two went on side by 
side, but the physica] was subordinated, as it should ever be, 
to the spiritual. That is not the order which the lads of this 
generation seem to believe in. Athletics are good, but wis- 
dom is better. 

The youthful Jesus, thus maturing in himself, grew, too, as 
a consequence, in “favour (grace) with God and men.” The 
unfolded nature could receive more of the Father’s smile, as 
the opened flower more sunshine than can the bad: The 
time for men to hete was not yet come, The very traits of 
character which in the man provoked half-seeing dislike, in 
the youth won favor. The experience has often been re- 
peated since. We need not here discuss the deep questions 
involved in the growth of Jesus. They are only one form of 
the mystery of his incarnation. If he was truly a man, be 
must have been truly a child; and if he was truly a child, he 
must have grown to bea man. Adam did not grow; but 
Christ did, and so came near to children as himself one 
of them, 

2. The lovely incident of Christ in the temple shows us 
the Son of God, conscious of his sonship, and at home in his 





Father's house. The boy’s lingering in Jerusalem after the 
glad company of the villagers from Nazareth had set ont 
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homewards, was but the carrying out of the very meaning of 
his being taken up to the feast, It was the assumption of his 
place as “a son of the law,” and the recognition of higher 
duties than those to earthly parents. How far that conscious- 
ness began under the stimulus of the temple and the feast, is 
a question on which assertion is the less likely to be true the 
more confident it is, At all events, the consciousness was 
then expressed for the first time. 

How vividly the simple story sets the scene before us,—the 
long, streaming march of the returning Nazarenes, the con- 
fusion, the greetings and talk among the shifting groups, and 
the gathering together of the families at the halting-place for 
the night! There would be little sleep for Mary that night, 
and with the morning light she and Joseph would set off, 
seeking as they. went sadly over the yesterday’s march. 
They would probably reach the city before dark; for the 
first day’s march is generally short, and anxiety would lend 
swiftness to the mother’s feet. There would, therefore, prob- 
ably be a part of the second day spent in searching among 
friends; for Christ’s words show that the temple was not the 
first place where they had looked for him. There were many 
other places in the city which would draw a boy more power- 
fully than it. They would look into the hall where the rabbis 
taught, “just to make sure” that he was not there. And 
there he was,—as a scholar, not a teacher, asking questions 
in the recognized fashion. 

The picture has been robbed of all beauty, truth, and value 
as a pattern, by making Jesus out to have been instructing, 
rather than learning. _ He did not set such a bad example to 
studious youth, nor transcend the sweet modesty and humility 
which give grace to young enthusiasm and eagerness to 
know. He was a true child; and if the hearers wondered, 
it was not at an infant prodigy putting himself forward 
as a teacher, but at the docility and modest, serious wisdom of 
a boy disciple. 

Mary’s question and remonstrance have a note of complaint 
in them, which shallow critics think inconsistent with her 
knowledge. But does a mother’s love always work by logic? 
And would not twelve years of submissive childhood (of 
which the question is witness) be more powerful in determin- 
ing the every-day relations with her child than even these 
memories which she kept in her heart? The answer might 
well startle her. It has not a word of regret, nor of apology. 
A strange ring of remoteness from her is in it; the same 
which afterwards sounded in “ Woman, what»have I to do 
with thee?” For the first time his act and word show that 
to him there is something more sacred than a mother’s wish, 
or even sorrow. Note Christ’s consciousness of a special sov- 
ship toGod. “My father” is opposed to “thy father and I.” 
He knows himself to be the Son of God, and perhaps, Mary 
would think, has penetrated the secret of hjs birth. At all 
events, his first recorded utterance speaks, though from boyish 
lips, the same clear and unique consciousness which was 
breathed unbroken over all his life, and was triumphantly 
expressed in his last dying words, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

Why should they have sought him, as if in doubt where 
he might be? One place only was his,—his Father’s house. 
Note, too, his consciousness of a divine vocation. The sup- 
plement, “house,” is probably correct ; but, even if we adopt 
it, the idea conveyed by the other supplement, “ business,” is 
implied. The consciousness of sonship necessarily brings the 
accompanying obligation of filial obedience, and so we have 
here the first occurrence of that solemn “must” which was 
ever present to his mind,—“ I must work the works of him that 
sent me.” “The Son of man must suffer many things, and be 
.-» killed, and... rise again.” Beautiful and profound is the 
fact that Christ’s first words, preserved to us, are full at once 
of the dignity of the only begotten Son and of the obedience 
of him who came to-do the will of the Father. Something 
analogous to this event comes in every young life, when duty 
and individual responsibility assume new meaning, and the 
ties of the childhood’s home are weakened. Jesus is the 
example for all who are stepping from the careless immuni- 
ties of early childhood into the graver region of budding 
youth, Well forall such if, as by him, God’s house is felt to 
be their home, and God’s will the only thing sacreder than 
their mother’s love. 

3. Verse 51 gives us the picture of the Son of man in his 
human obedience. He returns to the humble home, “and 
was subject unto them.” It is significant that this follows 
the assertion and act in the temple. A Samuel might be 
brought up a Nazarite, far from Hannah’s home in Mount 
Ephraim, and living in the tabernacle; a John might be 
“in the deserts till the day of his showing to Isael,”—but 
Jesus had to be “kindly with his kind,” and, having spoken 
once the secret of his life, that he must be in his Father's 
house and do his will, then goes back to Mary’s cottage, and 
does her bidding for eighteen uneventful years, that we may 
learn how every place may be the house of God, and the 
meanest tasks the will of our Father in heaven. His “soul 
was like a star,” but it did not “dwell apart.” He traveled 
“on life’s common way in cheerful godliness,” and his “ heart 
the lowliest duties on herself did lay.” Such willing dis- 
charge of small duties is the right result of knowing one’s self 
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to be God’s son, in such way as we may know it, and we have 
Jesus for our pattern in all lowly service. Luther says 
graphically, in one of his sermons: “Whatever father or 
mother wanted done in the house, fetching water, drink, 
bread, meat, looking after the house, and other things of that 
sort, whatever he was bidden that did the dear little Jesus 
[das liebe Jesulein] like any other child. And so all good, 
pious children should say, ‘Ah! I am not worthy to come to 
the honor of being like the child Jesus, and doing what he, 
my Lord Christ, did’ If he did what his parents bade him, 
though they were common small things, what fine children 
should we be, if we followed his example!” 

What a lesson is here of patient waiting for the wider 
sphere! Young people conscious of power, or often only stung 
by restlessness, are apt to think home a very contracted field, 
and to despise its quiet monotony, and chafe at its imposition 
of petty obediences. Jesus Christ lived till he was thirty in 
a poor little village, buried among the hills, worked as a car- 
penter, did what his mother bade him, and was content till 
his “hour” came. Vanity, selfish ambition, proud indepen- 
dence, are always in a hurry to get away from the modest 
shelter of the mother’s house, and make a mark in the world. 
The prodigal, who wants riotous living, is in a hurry too. 
But the true Son is the more a son of Mary because he feels 
himself the Son of God, and nourishes his pure spirit in sweet 
seclusion, which yet is not solitude, till the time comes for 
larger service in a wider sphere. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MODEL BOY, 


In making the tabernacle, Moses was told, “See that thou 
make them after their pattern, which hath been shewed thee 
in the mount.” In building up our boys into the perfect 
stature of manhood, what a joy it is to have a perfect model 
boy to work by! 

1, The universe was put under contribution to plan, develop, 
and perfect a child; everything is done for him. By pro- 
vided food he grows, gets courageous, by parents he is filled 
with wisdom, and by God’s grace he is perfected. Earth, 
heaven, nature, man, God, all help (v.40). He has no waste- 
ful habit, no excessive devotion to any single taste, appetite, 
or pleasure; for every movement and function of his body is 
a vigorous joy. 

2. Going up to the capital city, the boy Jesus found his way 
to a Bible-class, and took part in it. He liked it so well that 
he stayed after the others were gone. He did admirable 
eredit to his previous biblical and religious training. He had 
been early and persistently taught the Scriptures. He had 
thought on them till he had understanding of them (vy. 47). 
A child so taught, by parents, the Scriptures, and of God, may 
astonish those who had been taught only by the doctors of 
the law. 

8. Notwithstanding this honorable and attractive distinc- 
tion, he went back to poor Nazareth again, and was subject to 
his parents. God’s Son and the world’s King became a car- 
penter. Probably Joseph soon died, as we hear no more of 
him, and Jesus, as eldest son, may have been obliged to support 
the family by daily toil, He was made perfect by trial 
and self-denial in every respect. So he would certainly grow 
in favor with his fellowmen, and as certainly with God 
(v. 52), 

4, Christ has been called by a student of etiquette “the 
first true gentleman who ever lived.” He began early to show 
every manly quality,—submission to parents, earthly and 
divine, studiousness, perfect body, no questionable habits, in- 
creasing wisdom. We hear no more of him for seventeen 
years. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The child grew (v.40). Of course the child grew. Every 
child grows, There isn’t a child in the world who isn’t older 
to-day than he was yesterday, and who, if he lives, will not be 
older to-morrow than he is to-day. And whatever needs to be 
done for a child while he is young as now, ought to be done 
to-day. He will have outgrown the possibility—if not the 
need—of such doing for him when to-morrow ishere. Child- 
hood is quickly lost. It is not to be regained. Unless it is 
improved as it passes, it is unimproved forever. A child 
grows by night and by day, whether he is cared for or 
neglected. Oh, how soon the child has outgrown the possi- 
bilities of training in the nursery, of a mother’s training, of 
a father’s training, of a teacher’s training! And when he 
has outgrown all these, who can reach him? If you would 
do your work for your child, you must do it now—or never. 
Have that in mind with your every breath ; for with every 
breath your child is growing away from his plastic and im- 
pressible childhood. — Awe 

His pdrents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the 
passover (v.41), Joseph and Mary were church-going pa- 





rents. They went to the synagogue in their Nazareth dwell- 
ing-place, week by week: and they went up to the temple in 
Jerusalem in the camp-meeting season, or at anniversary 
time. Even though those parents had Jesus in their home, 
they didn’t stay at home when church-time came. Indeed, 
they would never have had Jesus as a member of their family 
if they had not been regular church-goers. God would not 
have sent his Son to be cared for in an irreligious household. 
The surest way of having Jesus ever in our family is by 
counting ourselves as of the family of God, and seeking our 
Father’s face in his own house, when he calls his children to 
meet him there. Those who shun God's house can hardly 
expect to have God’s Son in their house. 

When he was twelve years old, they went up after the cus- 
tom of the feast (v. 42). As soon as the child Jesus was 
old enough to join in public worship, his parents took him 
with them to the temple. It was not enough to set him 
a good example. They proposed to train him in the right 
way. Whatever a child ought to do, his parents ought to 
see that he does do. If he likes to do it, so much the bet- 
ter. If he doesn’t like to do it, so much the more need is 
there that his parents should help him like todo it. Prayer 
and praise and reverence and devotion and obedience and 
right being and right doing in all things, at home, and wor 
ship and attentive hearing in the house of God, are duties 
which parents ought to see that their children attend to in due 
time and order. If the children fail in these things, the parents 
cannot be free of responsibility and blame. 

They found him, . . . in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions (v. 46). Jesus was not satisfied 
with worship alone, nor yet with passive hearing of Bible 
expositions. He wanted a share in Bible study. He had 
questions to ask of the teachers, and he was willing to be 
questioned. Although he was the Scn of God, he felt the 
need of Bible study; and, feeling that need, he went into the 
Bible school, where the need could be met. If there isa 
man nowadays who thinks that he doesn’t need Bible study, 
or that it is beneath his dignity to be in the Bible school, 
he either seems to suppose that he knows more than Jesus 
knew, or he seems to count it hardly safe to be on the same 
plane with the Son of God. Yet there are men and women 
who put a high value on wofship, and none at all—for 
themselves—on social Bible study. They are regularly at 
the preaching services, but never in the Sunday-school, 
Poor, needy, conceited creatures! What a pity that they 
will miss the lessons of this lesson ! 

He said, .. . How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father's house? (v. 49.) Jesus did not seem to 
think that his parents ought to have doubted where he would 
be found, when he could have a place in the temple Bible- 
school. While that privilege was available to him, he might 
be counted on toimprove it. And just this test of his charac- 
ter is practically the test of character to every child of God. 
To one who loves God, and is true to God, the question is 
not, When must I draw near to God? but it is, When may I> 
draw near to God? We cannot be always in the closest com- 
munion with God; we cannot be always engaged in the 
loving study of his Word; but when it is consistent with our 
duty to draw near to him in this way, we shall rejoice in this 
privilege, and be prompt in awailing ourselves of it, just in 
proportion as we have the spirit of Jesus, and as our purpose 
in life aceords with his. 

He went down with them,.. . and he was swhject unto them 
(v.51). The fact that Jesus loved Bible study didn’t keep 
him from going with his parents when they called him, or 
from obeying them so long as they had a right to his obedience, 
Duties never conflict. The wish to go to a prayer-meeting, 
or to a Sunday-school, or to any other church service, will 
not justify the neglect of any well-defined duty elsewhere. 
Neither child nor grown person has a right to ehirk a home 
duty, on the plea of a duty away from home. If he ought to 
be at home, he oughtn’t to be anywhere else. If parents or 
employers have a right to command him, he will disobey 
God if he disobeys them. God approves of no devotion on 
the part of any servant of his which makes that servant less 
loving and considerate and faithful toward mother, sister, 
wife, or child. 

Jesus advanced . . . in favour with God and men (vy. 52). 
Jesus won the favor of men by seeking the favor of God. It 
is not so important that men should be pleased with us as 
that God should. But men’s favor is more likely to be won 
through seeking God’s favor than in any other way. If we 
are always asking how those about us wil] look at us; if 
we give large weight in our thoughts to the opinion of our 
fellows; if we endeavor to so shape our course as to win 
popular approval,—-we are by no means sure to have what 
we strive for; we may fall far short of the coveted favor of 
man; and, moreover, we may utterly lack God’s approval,— 
whether man likes or dislikes us, But if we are always 
asking how God will look at our course; if we give large 
weight in our thoughts to his opinion and his command- 
ments; if we seek to shape our course to win his approval,— 
we are sure to gain what we most long for; and we are also 
surer of having the favor of men than we could be through 
any other course. If God is our friend, he can secure to us 
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men’s approval. The best of human friends cannot win for 
us God’s favor. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Jesus grew up in the town of Nazareth. His reputed 
" father was a carpenter, and was poor. There he lived a quiet 
life until he was twelve years of age. Then, in accordance 
with the Jewish cvstom, his parents took him with them to 
Jérusalem, to the feast of the Passover. At this feast, it was 
the delight of the boy to be in the temple precincts, and to 
hear what he could of the conversation of the wise men of the 
time. ' At the close of the feast, his parents returned to their 
town, and never thought but that. the lad was with the com- 
pany of his townsmen, safe and sound. When they came 
miss him, they at once went back to the city, and began to 
search for him. After a whole day’s search, they found him 
in the temple, in the midst of the doctors, hearing them, and 
asking them questions. To his mother’s question, “Why hast 
thou thus dealt with us?” he answered, “ How is it that ye 
sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” Yet, at their desire, he returned with them to 
Nazareth, and there remained with them for eighteen years 
more, at work at his trade as a carpenter. 

Having draw: out the lesson facts, let the teacher proceed 
to the lessons that are found in the story. Of these the first 
that I would suggest is: 

Obedience to pareuits. He “ was subject unto them.” Now 
if ever there was a child who might be supposed to be able to 
judge for himself what was good for him, Jesus was that child. 
And yet*we find him for years obedient tothem. In this 
he set us all an example, which it would be well if the chil- 
dren of our day would follow. God says, “Children, obey 
your parents ;” and that law holds good in our day, as well as 
in the times of Moses or of Christ. This law was given, not 
for the good of the parents, but for that of the children. 
It is for their welfare that God gave this law from Mount 
Sinai, and repeated it in the New Testament. See how it 
reads; “ Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Will obedience to parents then really prolong the lives of 
children? Most certainly. Take, for example, one hundred 
obedient and one hundred disobedient children. Which 
hundred do you suppose will live the longest? There can be no 
doubt as to the right answer to this question,—the hundred 
obedient ones. 

Of course, this law does not apply to obedience to the 
wrong commands of wicked parents, for it is “in the Lord” 
that we are to obey. While they command us in accord- 
ance with the Lord’s will, we are to obey, and the result will 
be blessing for the children. Did you never hear of any girl 
whose mother’s counsel with regard to the way in which she 
should dress, when going toa party on a cold winter’s night, was 
disregarded, and who caught a fearful cold that same evening, 
and went into a hasty sonsumption in consequence? Disobedi- 
ence killed her before her time. Did you never hear of that young 
man whose mother remonstrated with him for the company 
that he was keeping, but who would not hearken to her words? 
What becameofhim? Well, he is dead now, and they say that 
dissipation killed him. I know something about dens and 
dives in New York City, and I know that there are many men 
there who were disobedient children. I also know that you 
will not find many gray heads there. Why not? Simply 
because the lives of such men are short, and not long. You 
will often see gray heads in church, but not often in prison, 
or in dens and dives of great cities. No man who knows 
anything about facts will dare to affirm that the hundred 
disobedient children will live as long as the hundred obe- 
dient ones. 

In teaching this blessed privilege of obedience to parents, 
emphasize the fact that this means mother, as well as father. 
There are children who obey father, but venture to dis- 
obey mother. For these there is no blessing, for they 
break the law of God, and will have to suffer in consequence. 
All of God’s laws wreak their own vengeance when they are 
disregarded. 

Learn again the dignity of labor. Those years were full of 
humble work. There was many a table and stool in Nazareth 
that Jesus made or repaired. The people of the town 
must have come to look upon him as an honest workman, for 
we can hardly suppose that he did his work in any slipshod 
manner. Honesty in workmanship characterized all that he 
did. Now in these days there are many of our young people 
who think that work is beneath them. The real trouble is 
not that work is beneath them, but that they are beneath work. 
They have not gotten up so far as to understand that work 
is noble, and that to do an humble deed well is far more 
praiseworthy than to do a dignified deed badly. Let the 
teacher try to impress this upon the class. Jesus was not 
ashamed of being a carpenter, and you and I need not be 
ashamed of any handicraft to which our lot callsus, It is not 
the position that ennobles the man (asso many falsely believe), 


have been kings, and many-noble men have been tradesmen. 
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Abraham Lincoln was no more of a man when he became 
President, than he was when he was splitting rails; and if he 
had failed of an election, he would not on that account have 
been any the less of aman. Oh for a right estimate of the 
value of character as over against circumstances! 

Teach, again, that children can attend toGod’swork. Jesus 
was twelve years old at this time, and yet he knew enough to 
know that God’s work was his duty. We need not wait till 
we grow up, to do God’s will. In fact, if we wait till that 
time before we begin to do God’s work, the chances are ten to 
one that we never shall do anything for him. Every child 
who is old enough to come to Sunday-school is old enough to 
do something for God. Samuel knew God’s will better than 
Eli, because he was ready to listen and obey ; and this teaches us 
that not age, but willingness, is the condition of our ability to 
do God’s will. Samuel, David, Daniel, Timothy,—what are 
these but examples that youth is a very good time in which 
to begin to do God's will? Begin to-day, then, to do your 
Father’s business, and you will find it much easier to do it 
after you are grown up. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Child Grew.—What child is meant in that first verse 
of the lesson? How old was he when he was first taken to 
the temple? Who saw him there, and took him in his arms? 
What were some of the words of Simeon? Joseph and 
Mary took their child, and, with hearts full of love for the 
words of blessing, went back to Bethlehem. Soon after, wise 
men came from the East to find the child that was born king 
of the Jews. They asked King Herod where he was, and 
told him that a star had guided them on their Jong journey, 
and they had come to worship him. Was King Herod 
pleased? He was troubled, and sent for his scribes. They 
said it was written in the Scriptures that he should be born 
in Bethlehem. He sent the wise men to search and find the 
child, that he might go and worship him. What guided them 
to the place where the young child was? What treasures 
did they bring for him? Did they go back to Herod? Why 
not? Angels were watching the baby, and one sent by God 
told Joseph to take the young child and his mother, and go 
to Egypt. What made such sorrow in Bethlehem while the 
angel-guarded child was safely away? Did Herod ever mean 
to worship him? Day by day the child grew ; he began to 
know his mother’s voice and face, began to clap the little 
hands in glee. Is not that the way the little brother or sister 
at your house grows? Soon he began to try and call his 
mother’s name, perhaps his little feet took their first totter- 
ing steps under the palm-trees of Egypt, the land where 
another heaven-watched child was hidden in a basket among 
the river-side flags, and so saved from another cruel king. 

He Grew Strong.—Jesus did not stay long in Egypt, for 
when the wicked Herod died, the Lord’s angel came again to 
Joseph, and bade them go back to the land of Israel. They 
did not go to Bethlehem, because Herod’s son ruled there, 
and he might be no better than his father, but they went to 
the Nazareth home among the hills, where Joseph and Mary 
had lived before. 

‘illed with Wisdom.—In Nazareth, the child grew year by 
year, in perfect health, growing strong in body, strong in 
mind;.a wise child doing right every day, always learning 
something useful, helping father and mother, looking on, or 
taking part in the daily work. Then he learned about many 
things that he often talked of when he wasaman. He 
watched and worked with his mother before the time to go 
to the shop and the bench of the carpenter, with his father. 
He knew about the grinding of the meal, the making of 
bread, sweeping the house, the mending of worn garments, 
sowing seed in the field, the growing grain; he saw “first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” Don’t 
you think he had a happy, useful childhood? Never in 
trouble because he had done wrong or told a wicked story, 
never in a passion, never unkind or careless, but a strong, 
active, happy boy. Can any other child have such a life? 

The Grace of God.—That is the secret, “the grace of God 
was upon him.” Will God give his grace for the asking? 
We have this lesson to-day to see how this pattern child 
lived and loved and obeyed. In the first verse of the lesson, 
and the golden text, there is enough in few words to be a 
life example to every child who hears the story. 

Twelve Years Old.—The growing boy was old enough to go 
to Jerusalem ; his father, as every pious Jew did, went to the 
great feasts three times every year. This one was the feast 
of the Passover. Jesus knew the story well; for the boy so 
filled with wisdom had learned the Old Testament Bible sto- 
ries and words, which you have been taught. Mary had 
surely told him all the meaning of the Passover feast. Can 
you tell its meaning? After his twelfth birthday he was full 
of joy at the thought of a long journey in a great company, 
going to worship and keep the feast. How much to see and 


hear!—the beautiful temple, the great altar, the sacrifices, the 
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that the boy wanted to linger, and perhaps did not.know . 
when, after the days of feasting, the company were starting 
back toward Nazareth. 

The Boy Missing.—They had journeyed one day, and, though 
his parents had not seen their boy, they supposed he was 
somewhere in the company. They asked one and another, 
but heard nothing of him. They turned back. The third day 
they came to the temple. In one of the rooms, a chamber 
belonging to the temple, the priests and fathers sat and 
taught the Scriptures. It was like a class of grown people 
in a Sunday-school. There they found their boy, sitting 
among the wise doctors, listening to their words, answering 
and asking questions, All who heard were surprised at his 
words as they looked and listened, and his father and mother 
wondered. 

Sought Thee Sorrowing.Mary, no doubt, spoke in low 
tones to her child: “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” It was the 
first time he ever caused them sorrow or fear. His answer 
meant, Why did you not think that you would find me here, 
in my Father’s house? Do you not know that it is time for 
me to be about my Father’s business? Mary had spoken of 
Joseph as “thy father ;” Jesus answered of one in heaven, 
when he said “my Father.” In that question are the first 
recorded words of Jesus,—a lesson to all that life is wasted if 
not devoted to our heavenly Father’s business. What he 
would have us do, in the way he has taught, is the Father's 
business for all todo. Yet how many, like Mary and Joseph, . 
do not understand the wise words. 

Subject Unto Them.—Jesus did not ask to stay in the tem- 
ple; he went home with his earthly parents, an obedient boy, 
subject unto them. He was never too old to remember his 
mother; his last earthly care was to charge John, his beloved 
friend, to be a son to his beloved mother. 

In Her Heart.—There is where Mary kept the sayings of 
her precious child. Do you know that many mothers keep 
a “memory book,” and write down the happenings and say- 
ings of child-life, to be kept and read in after years, Every 
true mother’s heart is a memory-book where, written and 
folded away, is the record of the lives of herschildren. What 
kind of memories are you writing each day in your mother’s 
heart? Can it be said of you, as of the Christ-child in our 
golden text? Do you grow in grace as you grow in size? 
To have grace in the heart is to live in favor with God, 
pleasing him by doing his will; and a child whom grace has 
made obedient, gentle, and kind, is sure to have the loving 
favor of allowho know him. ~Will you not make this your 
daily prayer,—Forgive all my sinning, and show to me what 
a child may do to serve and please thee. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S.,, 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


PILGRIMAGES IN THE East.—“ His parents went to Jeru- 
salem every year at the feast of the passover.” To visit the 
place which the Lord had chosen to set his name there, was 
the duty of every male Jew at the three great feasts of the 
year. This command did not extend to women, but, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the rabbinical school of Hillel, women 
were expected to attend the temple at the feast of the Pass- 
over, though not at the other festivals. From Nazareth to 
Jerusalem was a journey of four days, as journeys are made 
in the East. But such journeys are thought little of among 
an agricultural people, whose labor in the fields is inter- 
rupted by long periods of rest, between harvest-time and 
plowing, and between seed-time and harvest, during which 
intervals all the festivals occurred. To the present day such 
pilgrimages, and far longer ones, are undertaken habitually 
by Christians and Moslems alike, not as-matters of religious 
duty, but of high religious merit. In the Mohammedan sys- 
tem, we know ‘that pilgrimages, especially those to Mecca 
and Medina, hay¢ an important place. “But there are many 
others, less arduous and dangerous, just as those to Nebi 
Moussa, near Jordan, and Jebel Haroun, which are believed 
to impart the odor of sanctity to the pilgrims. The Chris- 
tians of the Eastern churches hold the pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem at Easter, to the place of our Lord’s baptism at the 
Jordan, to Nazareth and Bethlehem, in no less esteem. 

A CARAVAN ON THE Roap.—The pilgrim caravans often 
consist of many hundred members, dnd they travel exactly as 
such parties have journeyed since the days of Abraham. Let 
us take the Greek pilgrimage from Jerusalem to Nazareth, 
which I have more than once joined for part of the journey. 
The ceremonies and festivities of Easter-tide in the Holy 
City being over, and the Jordan having been visited and 
bathed in, Nazareth is the next great halting-place. The 
day and hour of the start are publicly known long before- 
hand. Early in the morning, before daybreak, all are astir. 
The women and children collect outside the gate, many with 
very young children on asses, and a few on camels, and, with 
a few drivers and donkey-owners, start off in wild confusion, 
amidst a babel of tongues. The halting-place is, of course, 





priests, and the chanting of the psalms. Do you wonder 


arranged beforehand. The men sit idly about, or lounge 
























‘with their pipes, for another hour or more, being quite cer- 


‘the night’s encampment. This is always reached about 


next morning is made in the same fashion as on the previous 
“day; and the men for the most part spend the night apart 
“from the groups of women and children. 
able age may be seen, some with their fathers, others with 


_mistrusted his walking powers would probably prefer the 
_earlier and slower caravan. 
unchanging East, the fashion of these pilgrimages is exactly 


would be spent in walking back to Jerusalem, and then on 


' yachool as the most attractive place possible to him. That is 








tain of coming up with the family cavalcade in time for 


an hour or more before sunset. The womeh busily occupy 
themselves in gathering what brushwood they can find tor 
fuel and cooking. Few, if any, possess the luxury of a tent, 
and the crowd is scattered in groups around the various little 
fires. At Ain Haramiyeh, “the robber’s spring,” name of 
suspicious omen, is the first halt north of Jerusalem, where 
a copious fountain waters a long narrow valley. The start 


The boys of debat- 


the women. There seems to be no strict rule, and a lad who 


We may be very sure that, in the 


what it was two thousand years agoe 

“THE CuiLp Jesus TARRIED,”—How easily, then, might a 
lad of twelve years old be supposed by his father to be with 
‘the women, and by his mother to have joined himself to the 
men. His absence would not even be suspected by either 
party, until they met at the camp at night. The next day 


‘the morning of the third day they discover him sitting in 
_one of the porches of the Court of the Women, where the 
‘rabbis were accustomed to deliverstheir lectures and expo- 
sitions, with their pupils all sitting in a circle on the ground 
around their favorite teachers. So Saul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel; and so have I often seen the scholars of the rab- 
bis sitting round them in the lecture-halls of Tiberias, which 
is now the great educational center for the Jews of Palestine. 
The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 
‘Shepherd of tender youth.” 

“To the work, to the work,” 

“ Work while it is to-day.” 
“Work for the night is coming.” 
“Hark! the voice of Jesus callirg,” 
‘One more day’s work for Jesus.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


. The one incident in the childhood-life of Jesus of Nazareth 

~preser'ved. tous in the inspired record, has lessons of peculiar 
-yalue to every child, and to every parent or teacher of chil- 
dren. This incident illustrates the spirit that should actuate 
a child in his relation to his earthly parents and to his 
heavenly Father, to his home, to the sancyary, and to the 
place of Bible study. It has its suggestions, also, to those 
who have the care of loving and trustful childhood. 

Here is a picture of the one model child of the ages. 

There was never before or since a single child who could be 
taken in all things as a pattern. What traits are here shown 
in his character? What is here his example in conduct? 
-; ‘Phe child Jesus went with his parents to the place of wor- 
ship. They thought it was worth his while to go; and he 
went. That is a fact worthy of note. That is a fact worthy 
of imitation. 

When he was in a great city, with plenty of things to all 
his attention, the child Jesus found his way into a Bible 


another fact worthy of note and of imitation. 
"And when the child Jesus was in a Bible school, he both 
vasked and answered questions. He had a part in the exer- 
cises. He wanted to get all the good he could from them; 
and he knew that that was the way to do this. This is 
another fact worthy of note and of imitation. 

_ After all this, as before all this, the child Jesus was a 
loving and obedient son, subject to his parents, and faithful 
in a son’s duty. Here surely is a fact worthy of note and of 
imitation. 

There are lessons here for parents also. The parents of 
Jesus felt a responsibility for the religious training of their 
-child. They took him with them to the house of God. 
When they missed him from their company, they gave up 
ceverything until they found him again. But they misjudged 
their child in supposing that he was less interested than he 
‘was in learning and doing his heavenly Father's will. Many 
@ parent since then has made a similar mistake concerning 
his child. The parents of Jesus did not understand all his 
ways and words fully, but they bore in mind and thought 
over the things they could not understand, Other parents 
would do well to imitate them so far. 

And a notable fact is, that, as Jesus grew in favor with 
God, he grew in favor with man, There-is nothing that 
makes a child so pleasing, so winsome, as gédliness. A 
loving heart toward God makes a child lovable in the sight 
of all. 


ADDED POINTS. 
No child starts on so high a plane in this world that he 


child has done up to this time, he can still hope to do better 
and better, The path of the just shineth more and more, as 
life’s day goes on to completeness. 

If parents want their children to go to church by and by, 
they would do well to go tochurch themselves now. A child 
is likely to look forward with longing to the time when he 
can do what his parents do. 

It is not well to take a child to church too early. Public 
worship that is suited to parents may be unsuited to their 
younger children. A service that would have attractiveness 
and profit for a child who came to it for the first time when 
he was old enough to comprehend its meaning, might seem 
a dry and tedious service to one who had been forced to atten- 
dance upon it for years before it could possibly be intelligent 
to him, 

He who is old enough to attend a Bible-school service, is 
old enough to have a part in its exercises. If he cannot 
answer a question, he,can at least ask one; and that is quite 
a help to the teacher—as well as to the scholar. 

When a child is in the Bible school, the exercises of the 
Bible school ought to have a chief place in his mind. When 
a child is at his home, the duties of the home demand his 
chief interest and attention. 








WAYS OF WORKING, 


—@~—_—_—. 
PREPARING ONE’S LESSON. 


No plan for lesson preparation will suit all teachers, 
but almost any plan may have suggestive points for 
someteachers. Earnest students can generally discover, 
by honest work, that plan which best suits themselves ; 
but suggestions from those who: have already toiled 
through the hard work, may untangle many a knotty 
problem for them. Miss Carrie V. Stephens, a Sunday- 
school teacher in Newark, New Jersey, has been helped 
in her work by pursuing the following method in lesson 
preparation. 

“Some time ago I read in The Sunday School Times 
an article suggesting a method of preparing the lessons 
for a class, which I tried with great satisfaction. The 
plan was to cut from a lesson leaf, in the early part of 
the week, the verses of the next lesson, and to paste 
these separately, at a convenient distance apart, on a 
blank sheet of paper, and as the thoughts bearing on the 
Scripture were suggested through the week to write 
them under the particular verse to which they applied. 
AsI am not an original teacher, if I had made a note 
only of my own ideas, I should not have had occasion to 
write much. 

“T am obliged to do a great deal of reading in pre- 
paring a lesson, and it occurred to me that by marking 
on the margin of any helpful portion of the articles I 
read the number of the verse to which it was appropri- 
ate, I could remember to use all of the matter I consid- 
ered valuable to my class by spreading the articles before 
me at, the close of the week, and making on the blank 
sheet a note of each thought under the verse whose 
number corresponded with the number on the margin of 
the thought. The lessén I then found to be systemati- 
cally arranged in just the order to be given to the class, 
and by a little study the whole matter could be fixed in 
the mind, also the exact location of the headings on the 
paper, so that the teacher might easily recover the thread 
of the lesson, if interrupted during the lesson hour, by a 
glance at this paper, which should be small enough to be 
placed inside his Bible. 

“ A teacher who cultivates questioning and conversation 
among his scholars to a sufficient degree, will very fre- 
quently have occasion to wonder where he “left off,” or 
what point he meant to touch upon next, especially if 
his class is not under the best of discipline with regard 
to behavior. This method of preparation means work, 
but I have never found out how to teach a Sunday-school 
class without hard work, and I am very grateful to your 
correspondent, whose suggestion helped me; and I am 
delighted, after much experimenting, to know a way by 
which I can satisfactorily prepare a lesson. I never 
teach a lesson satisfactorily. I wonder if any one does?” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


series init 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to ley upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 








readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that, are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





ALLEN’S JONATHAN EDWARDS* 


The series of American Religious Leaders opens with 
a volume which should enlist the interest of students 
of philosophy and literature, as well as of American 
Christians generally, Jonathan Edwards stands in the 
colonial history of New England like one of the Titans 
in the early chapters of mythology. His gigantic intel- 
lect, his noble character, and the influence of his writings 
on philosophical and religious thought in both Ameriea 
and Great Britain, form a fascinating subject of study. 
The present generation has, no doubt, forgotten much 
of that for which he was so justly distinguished. Many 
of the theological questions discussed by him have lest 
their interest, But others are of perpetual ‘value; and, 
apart from them, his name is worthy of everlasting re- 
membrance. His place, also, in the history of —— 
thought, can now be fairly determined. 

It was, possibly, a perilous thing to commit the writing 
of this book to one who is so avowedly out of sympathy 
with Augustinian theology as the author of The Con- 
tinuity of Religious Thought; but it must be acknowl- 
edged that Professor Allen has been very successful ‘in 
the performance of his task. He writes as a critical his- 
torian, and evinces a candid and fair spirit. One may 
demur to some of his criticisms, and be unable to agree with 
him that “ Thomas Erskiné, McLeod Campbell, ... or the 
late Mr. Maurice in England, in whom the God-conscious- 
ness is supreme, are the true continuators of the work of 
Jonathan Edwards;” nevertheless, it must be confessed 
that the author has, in the main, done full justice to his 
distinguished subject, and that he has also made a very 
readable book. For Edwards himself, Professor Allen 
has sincere admiration. He finely exhibits the unfold- 
ing of Edwards's ideas. He understands the New Eng- 
land in which Edwards lived, and the relation, also, of 
Edwards’s thought—as Edwards himself did not—to that 
of the world outside. Itis only to be regretted that space 
did not allow him to present the relation of Edwards to 
later American theology. , 

Edwarde’s life is. divided, by Professor Allen, tint 
three natural periods, entitled The Parish Minister 
(1703-1785), The Great Awakening (17356-1750), and The 
Philosophical Theologian (1750-1758). n the first, there 
is described the precocious boy, aspiring to universal 
knowledge, and discussing in his note-book the natute 
of God and of moral excellence; then the young mah, 
consecrating himself with the fervor of an idealist to the 
Divine will; then the ordained minister, carrying to his 
pulpit an intellectual and moral force which at once 
made him a marked man, and devoting himself with 
almost chivalrous ardor to the defense of Calvinism 
against what he deemed the Arminian errors of his day. 
In the second period there is described that famous 
“ revival,”—the first of a series which forms a peculiar 
feature in American religious history,—which began 
under Edwards’s preaching at Northampton, and moved 
like a tidal wave over New England and the Middle 
States. Edwards championed and guided the move- 
ment, at once defending it as a work of God, noting with 
curious interest its phenomena, and warning against its 
excesses. He hoped that the kingdom of glory was at 
hand. It was a bitter trial for him to see the movement 
slowly dwindle into extravagance, and issue in a reae- 
tion. His book on The Religious Affections betrays, as 
Professor Allen points out, the instructive, yet trying, 
experience through which he had passed. The third 
period, passed at Stockbridge after his mortifying dis- 
missal from Northampton, was spent chiefly in active 
literary work and the pursuit of his favorite theological 
themes. From this period date most of the books for 
which Edwards is imperishably famous. Professor Allen 
relates the existence of unpublished manuscripts, and 
the suspicions, for a while entertained by some, that in 
later life Edwards had retreated from his earlier doe- 
trinal positions; but he also makes it clear that, what- 
ever ptogress Edwards made in his theological specu- 
lations, nothing to justify these suspicions has been 
discovered. 

It is, of course, as a theologian that Edwards chiefly 
attracts attention. Most Calvinists would now admit 
that he was ‘one-sided in some of his representations of 
truth, and often expressed himself in terms for which 
few would want to be responsible. He represented the 
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divine sovereignty too baldly as the sovereignty of arbi- 
trary will rather than of infinite wisdom. He taught 
human depravity in language warranted neither by 
Scripture nor experience. He came curiously near the 
Romish doctrine that Adam required a special super- 
natural endowment in order to be, even before the fall, 
in a condition of possible probation. He grounded 
morality too much on the physical power of God, and 
too little on his ethical attributes. In his book on the 
Will, he fell into a confusion of terms, identifying free- 
dom with moral ability, which has led his position to be 
misunderstood His theological speculations also were 
unduly controlled by his idealistic philosophy. To him 
God was the only reality, the Divine will the only effi- 
cient force; so that he again and again hovered on the 
verge of pantheism, held back only by his practical faith 
in the personality of God and the truth of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, in the main points of his theology, Edwards 
emphasized eternal verities; and though the brilliant 
speculations by which he upheld them were often faulty, 
the value of his energetic protest against error remains 
and is continued by those who uphold the same truths. 
No doubt, a better method now prevails in theology. 
Biblical criticism has come to the front. A sober and 
accurate presentation of the facts of scriptural teaching 
is more valued than the most brilliant theories. Never- 
theless, speculation will not and should not cease; and 
the study of Edwards admirably serves, both as regards 
his suceesses and bis failures, to guide those who come 
after him, Prviessor Allen’s delightful book will fitly 
introduce this Titan of American religion to many of 
the present generation to whom he is little more than 
a name. 








A very considerable interest awaited the publication 
of Professor Francis Turner Palgrave’s new collection 
of English religious verse entitled The Treasury of Sacred 
Song. The editor’s well-known familiarity with poetry, 
his nice critical taste, and his independence of judgment, 
made it certain that any sacred anthology, culled by him, 
would deserve the serious and respectful consideration 
of all lovers of religious literature; and that, whatever 
criticisms might be called for, his insertion or exclusion 
of any hymn would surely be the result of deliberate and 
competent reflection. The resultant volume shows this 
to be true. It is not meant to be a hymn-book; it 
includes verses not properly lyrics, or too long to be 
sung; it excludes hundreds of hymns that have helped 
tens of thousands of souls on their upward way ; and its 
scope excludes American writers. Therefore one turns 
its pages in vain for such favorites as “ Nearer, my God, 
to thee,” “In the cross of Christ I glory,” “ A charge to 
keep I have,” “Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove,” 
“ Rise, my soul,” “ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
“Who are these in bright array,” “Soldiers of Christ, 
arise,” “Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” “ Awake, 
my soul, stretch every nerve,” and “ Lord, dismiss us 
with thy blessing.” The editor’s plan was to make his 
selection by tests of literary art in the productions 
examined, and not by “ edification” or spiritual utility. 
Even on this line of procedure one might properly expect 
to find at least some of the following, which are all 
omitted: “ Onward, Christian soldiers,” ‘‘O Paradise!” 
“The church’s one foundation,” “Glorious things of 
thee are spoken,” “There is.a green hill far away,” 
* Rise, crowned with light,” and “ Love divine, all love 
excelling.” If “ Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling,” and “ Upward where the stars are burning,” 
are not poems, in the strictest sense, it would be hard 
to define a poem; but they do not seem to have met 
Professor Palgrave’s requirements. The authors most 
favored in his choice are Herbert, Herrick, Vaughan, 
Ken, Watts, Heber, Trench, Lyte, William Barnes, New- 
man, and Keble. From the latter the amazing number 
of forty-two selections is taken, including, of course, a 
large part of the wooden and mechanical verse of which, 
notwithstanding its obvious inclusions of meritorious 
lines or pieces, The Christian Year is so largely com- 
‘posed. Stiff propriety and self-conscious poetizing seem 
to have charms for Professor Palgrave ; as Wordsworth 
was the figure-head of the incomparable Golden Treasury, 
so Keble is forced into the position of monarch of this 
new realm of song. But when all deductions are made, 
Professor Palgrave’s new Treasury remains of high and 
lasting value, It has given new prominence to many 
rare or unfamiliar poems of the past, such as Southwell’s 
The Burning Babe, first made known to the modern 
public in Palgrave’s Children’s Treasury of English 
Song; it has given us a pure text in every case; and its 
selections have been made on the highest lines of choice, 
by one whose right to his opinion, however unexpected, 








cannot be challenged by any contemporary critic of 
verse. Numbers 10, 16, 21-25, 42, 48, 47, 64, 67, 86, 87 
90, 92, 98, 95, 117, 128, 135, 188, 197, 198, 281, 380, 343, 
849, 362, 396, 403, 408, and 415 in themselves constitute 
a veritable treasure-house of religious lyrics, the noblest 
poem of all being Number 16, the original version of 
“ Hierusalem, my happy home,” so often disfigured by 
later tinkers. The mechanical execution of the book 
is beautiful; and the small-paper copies ($2.00) are 
decidedly handsomer than the large-paper, costing $7.00. 
(744 inches, half vellum, pp. ix, 374. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany.) 


Mr. Joseph Pennell’s Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men: Their Work and their Methods, though published 
by an English house, is the production of an American 
designer, and draws freely upon the later art-work of some 
of our popular illustrators. The great development of 
process-work pictures in periodicals and books, and the 
widely prevalent custom of drawing with the pen, crayons, 
or wash, prior to photographic reduction on the engraver’s 
wood-block, have given pen-drawing a relative popularity 
and importance that it did not possess twenty years ago. 
In brief, as readers know very well, its merits are vigor, 
speed, and the artist’s opportunity to produce results 
with little intervention on the part of engraver.or printer; 
its demerits are coarseness, scratchiness, mere superficial 
suggestiveness, and a pretty complete absence of beauty 
or delicacy, such as are preserved even in process-work 
transfers of pictures in wash or in direct photography. 
These merits and demerits are well shown in the numer- 
ous illustrations contained in Mr. Pennell’s costly and 
interesting book, which, in text and pictures, makes as 
good a showing as can be given to an essentially slip- 
shod and secondary development of the minor art of the 
century. The text, it should be added, would have gained 
by a more definite and symmetrical method,—a literary 
merit seldom possessed by artists who undertake to write 
about their profession. (Cloth, pp. xxiii, 318. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $20.) 


Many are the books on education, but few are those 
which contain much that is new concerning the princi- 
ples and practice of theart of pedagogics. From among 
lesser, or limited, or imperfect treatiges, there now andthen 
emerges a compact, serious, and suggestive body of hints, 
such as those proffered by the veteran educator, Professor 
Henry N. Day, of New Haven, in The Science of Educa- 
tion, in which he symmetrically and helpfully, almost 
without a superfluous page or paragraph, restates the con- 
clusions of his life experience concerning education in 
general and in particular; the nature of teaching in home 
and in school ; the relations between sympathy and di- 
dacticism, tact and authority; the application, by teacher 
and pupil, of purpose to achievement ; the place, in train- 
ing, of esthetics and of instruction in material facts, etc. 
The book contains little to criticise and much to study, 
and it isremarkably sensible, and wholly free from the sen- 
timentalism or crankiness that is almost sure to appear, 
somewhere, in German books on pedagogics. The closing 
chapter, on Education Periods, is altogether too meager, 
and theword “science,” inthetitle,isa misnomer. (7} <5 
inches, cloth, pp. vii, 171. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
& Co.) 


A literary curiosity, and something more, is the Rev. 
John Brown’s fac-simile reprint of John Bunyan’s A 
Book for Boys and Girls; or, Country Rhymes for 
Children,—a volume hitherto often reissued in part, but 
inaccessible or unknown in its entirety prior to the re- 
cent discovery of a copy in the British Museum. This 
copy (like thePoe’s Tamerlane volume of 1827, unearthed 
a few years ago in the same great library) is the only 
known example of the work in question. Bunyan’s 
rhymes, as he himself knew and frankly stated, are 
rough and homely; but some of these bits of versified 
righteousness rise above the level of pious doggerel, and, 
like the similar verse in the New England Primer, put 
religious truth into pithy and telling and easily remem- 
berable phrase. The reissue is made in cppropriately 
archaic style. (6 4inches, leather, pp. xxxii,79. New 


York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.) 


Browning and Shelley societies, adulation of “the di- 
vine Jane,” and the Tolstoi cult leave plenty of room for 
the glorification, every little while, of some new discovery, 
which is supposed to be able to lend distinction to the in- 
tellectual discernment of those who celebrate it. The 


latest fad of this sort.is Henrik Ibsen, a Norwegian 
dramatist, by no means heitherto unknown in this country. 





———’ 





If anybody can read his play called Nora in one version, 
and A Doll’s House,in Henrietta Frances Lord's stiff trans- 
lation, and discover therein any interest, power of de- 
lineating character, naturalness, usefulness, or beauty, he 
will bé prepared to yield to the “Ibsen craze.” (7)5 
inches, half cloth, pp. 148. New York: D. Apple:on 
& Co. Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of the thousands of manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library, none is of greater value to biblical scholarship 
than the famous New Testament codex, the so-called 
Vaticanus, or “ B,” formerly guarded with such jealous 
care that even the greatest of scholars were permitted littie 
more than to glance at this literary treasury. The pres- 
ent papal authorities have made a great and praiseworthy 
departure by publishjfig, under the editorship of Cozza- 
Luzi, this “ glory of the Vatican library,” in exact pho- 
tographic reproduction. Only a small edition has been 
issued. 


The publication of the new volume of laudatory papers 
on various books and writers, entitled Appreciations, by 
Walter Pater, the English esthetic critic, has aroused 
some discussion as to the functions of criticism. Mh. 
Pater (the “ Mr. Rose” of Mallock’s The New Republic) 
here proceeds on the theory that commendatory exposi- 
tion rather than denunciation is the function of the critic; 
and so, in substance, does the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke 
in his newly published, intelligent, and eulogistic com- 
mentary on The Poetry of Tennyson, Readers can fill 
out for themselves the pros and cons of the discussion of 
Mr. Pater’s theory, as lately expounded in some English 
papers, and can save time by thinking a little on the 
common sense of the matter. Sometimes it is the duty 
of the critic to praise, sometimes to blame, and more 
often to administer both praise and blame, according to 
his own intelligence and honesty. Whosoever examines 
a book or other artistic production should be able to an- 
swer these three questions: What did the author aim to 
do? What means did he adopt? What success did 
he win? 


One of the most notable articles in recent French jour- 
nals is that of Renan in the Revue des deux Mondes, on 
A Philosophical Examination of Conscience (Examen de 
conscience philosophique). It is typically representative 
of the advanced positions of French radicalism in re- 
ligious thought, of which school the brilliant author is 
easily one of the leaders, Renan’s central position is 
this: ‘‘ The visible world is ruled by no reason. God, as 
he is generally understood to be, namely, as a living and 
an active God, a God who is also Providence, nowhere 
manifests himself in the world.” And yet he thinksthat 
it is possible for man to think of, or to dream of, certain 
transcendental things, and that without such dreams this 
world would be void and miserable. And to this world 
o8 dreams Renan ascribes all such “illusions” as love, 
coriscience, religion, and the like. These pantheistic — 
vagaries have called forth immediate and telling replies 
from such men ‘as Ed. de Pressensé, who makes it par- 
ticularly plain that these so-called “illusions” are most 
undoubted psychological facts, that have been the con- 
trolling forces and agencies in developing and shaping 
the history of mankind. 


Among the most distinctively individual of modern 
biblical works are the Hebrew versions of the New Tes- 
tament, one by /Delitzsch and the other by Salkinson, 
lately deceased, and who, during his life, was an active 
missionary among the Jews. The former work aims to 
reproduce, the New Testament in such language and 
idiom as would have been used if the evangelists and 
apostles had not only thought, but also written, in that 
tongue. Accordingly, the vocabulary and grammar of 
the Targums, Talmuds, and Midrashes, or of post-biblical 
Hebrew in general, are often called upon for aid; 
whereas, in the other work, Salkinson confines himself 
almost entirely to the models and examples in the Old 
Testament books themselves, with a decided preference 
for poetic and ornate forms. Salkinson’s translation is, 
of course, on the whole, easier to read, for the student of 
Old Testament Hebrew, than the version of Delitzsch ; 
but the latter work is doubtless historically more accu- 
rate. Delitzsch is now engaged on the final revision of 
his translation, which has been the product of five de- 
cades of patient toil. Of these translations, tens of thou- 
sands of copies have been used in the work of evangeli- 
zation among the Israelites of the East. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT.. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
142,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agréeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 

weekly, for a ghorter period, the whole to amount 
pac not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
-such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not with 
“ear lier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
“the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 


conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
“ill be charged an advance of pein per cent 


wpon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for night sweats 
of consumption, gives speedy benefit. 


For Throat Diseases.—Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches have been long and favorably known 
asan admirable remedy for coughs, hoarse- 


throat. They are exceedingly effective.”— 
Christian World, London, England. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


February. 


* The Standing Army of Great Britain. By Gen- 
eral Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., ete. Eight 
illustrations by R. Caton WOODVILLE. 

Talks with Edison, By GEORGE PARSONS 
LATHROP, 


A wae Literary Fossil. By MARK TWAIN, 
the crimes of a Dictionary of Medicine, 

The New York Banks. By RicHaRD WHEAT- 
LEY, Eight illustrations, from a photograph 
and drawings by T. DE THULSTRUP, HuaGu- 
son HAWLEY, and W. P. SNYDER. 

Jamaica, New and Old, II. By HowaRrD PYLE. 
A 'wenty-three illustrations by the author. 

‘Nights and Days with De Quincey. By James 
Hoge. Personal reminiscences. 


Thirteen illustrations, from a photograph 
and drawings by CHARLES GRAHAM, 
Fascinating Fiction: Youma (Conclusio 
By LAFCADIO HEARN.—A Platonic Affair. 
By HJALMAR H. BoyEsEN.—The Twenty- 
ninth of February, By BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS. 
Benvenuto Cellini. By ELIZABETH WORME- 
LEY LATIMER. Eight illustrations. 
‘Seven Striking Poems: By CARLOTTA PERRY, 
nors L. Mack, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, A. LAMPMAN, B. R, BULKE- 
LEY, WILLIAM WINTER, and RicHaRp E. 
BURTON. 
‘Hampered with a Conscience! Full-page 
drawing by GkorGE Du MAURIER. 


Suhasial Departments: The “ Easy Chair.” 
+ A GEORGE WILLIAM CuURTIS,— The 
tudy -’ By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
—The™ “Drawer.” Conducted by CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 
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Booksellers and and postmasters usually receive 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the nn eae 
be accompanied oy Post Money Order or Sagin woh 
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furnished to the scholars. 


order to afford a trial. 


prices any school’ can afford to take it. 


: The Scholar’ 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys | 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Gem TIAA... 5s giinciscncdsserpteti tee sccendecs eccresdsulbecdtiss sesebtives avseps .-. By Clara Doty Bates. 
Early Observances of the Birthday of Washington PG By Benson J. Lossing, L1.D. 
Florrie’s Messengers. ,.........0+s-0s00+ «re povolahititcesen de ceuhis Gleneuvent By Margaret E. Sangster. 
The Bridge in the Woods, .. dceteee seteeseeesenses seeveeely Margaret Compton. 


doe edayneghs wesee doves By Mary Jewett Telford. 
piihabise nose ile wivoan’ By Hannah Coddington. 
Wnkses de ound nab abowdiphacees By Lilian Payson. 


Was it a Horse-hair Thimble ?.. hdbonndnetebviganse’ 
Dotty’s Wish [poem),......s+++ssereeees sescreeeeeees 
SU OUINENRE SOIR. . «, Ladabidag sdartbestitbenthene acsekinanes 
And The International Sunday-school lamons for February. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 


Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At such 


S Magazine. 





The Scholar’s 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four certs each per year. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
10381 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson Guide. 
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a man or woman in every 
town to’act a8 a special 
agent, secure names to 
whom we can mail sample 
copies, display posters, and 
secure subscriptions. Send 
for our latest terms, more 
liberal than ever before. 
We offer a_ splendid 
money making position to 
the right person. For 10 
cents we will mail sample 
copies of recent dates, terms 
to agents, large illustrated 
premium catalogue, &c, 













Curtis Pus.isnine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FISIRINISIS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full of 

——— Christianity ; an old-time favorite in many 
sand homes. Single copies, ¥ papers individu- 
al ,B cts.a bk 5 ples fa.0o to one address, 

"2 ; 20 copies, $3.50; 00. Larger quan- 

ties at same rate. 

THE CHILD'S PAPER (Monthly). This stand- 
ard periodical used by alldenominations, 10 copies, 
one year, to one address, §1 vad] [reer quantities at 
same rate. Single subscription, 25 cts, 

MORNING LIGHT (monthly, double sheet, can 
~d used ae a semi-monthly. Terms sameas*' Child's 

per.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in week!y 
parts; a chromo picture each quarter. By the year, 
a single copy , 50 ots.; ten or more, 35 cts. each, 


Specimens of these periodicals matied free, 


American Tract Society, 


160 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
Boston, 4 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,98State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave, Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 kim St. San Francisco THMarketSt. 


H | tk MANUAL. "Fou oPEsr 


d business — 
New own Fy 1990. For 
any book agent, or write DA 
dard Book Co., 108 State Crest, Chicago. Splendid 
opportunity for r lady | and gentleman canvassers. 


“Reading the Bible with Relish.’ B 
gm | nS Se Barking toe 
Authors’ Publishing Co.,74 E. 90th St..N.Y Y. 


All in a Nutshell! Motor rent somvneens 

















T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y, 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
| reading thie? 32 7. Cua UEP, Boston, Pa. Bvery 


TE RCENCY NOTES. 


doin Accidents and Sudden L1l- 
the Doctor . & practical 
manual of over 100 , 300 indexeu subject-refer- 
ences, and 18 + nal t ustrations, by Glentworth-R. 
Butler, A.M. , is* . YY a7 book of reference 
in an eny 5 Rests bs "__W, ¥. Sun. Life may depend on 
parisiece prom ptly yo ey 1 a instructions given 
in this Price, cloth 2, post it ig & 
WAGNALIS, Publishers, is ph 50 Astor Place, N, Y. 


GOLDEN TEXTS FOR (890, 


With Bible Gems and Lesson Dictionary. 
ina neat ¢ chromo cover. Over 100,000 co on: sold in 
1889, Price, $2.20 per 100, postpaid; samples, 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


PERANOE TRUTHS. A bright, interest- 
ing, tustrated temperance socket, for the use of 
Sunday-schools, temperance soc a and bt! mpesd 
Well edited and printed, 10c. pe praia, 
ples free. Ada ress, D. RNiver Pub. Co. All N 








“FOR THE LESSONS | OF 1590. 


Rice's Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, 


By Rev. Enwts W. Rice, D.D. 


Maps and Illustrations. Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions. Octavo edition, §1. 


What is said of it: 
“T do not see how it could be bettered."—7. L. Quy- 
“'T have tested it. . . The work isan admirable one.”’ 


— Bishop 8. Fallow *, DD. 
Sam delighted “with its scholarship.”—George D. 
Boardman 


“Timely and valuable. "ih Dole 4 L. Saat DD. 
“A very useful belp.”’—7. Dr md» D. 
“Full of valuable information” " Pg DD .D. 
« by save much time and trouble. a F. 


D.D, 
é Displaying fine exegetical insight,”"—Pra/. M. Val- 


- “Acimurabty executed,”’— Prof, James , LL.D. 
en 1 of gcod matter.” —Prof. M. , Riddle, 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR TERMS. 


THE UNION’S BOOK AGENCY, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Fist Books af the Year, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY PUBLISH : 


SUPERIOR TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


By Emity Lvoas BLACKALL. 


A book that grapples boldly with three most 
vital, most perplexing problems,—the sphere of 
woman’s werk, the relations of wage-paying 
and w: -earning, and the methods to be em- 
ployed by the church in reaching the people. 
“A thoroughly hel volume for such as have 
aspirations towards the highest plane of life.”"—Zion's 


“The story ts one that appeals to every lover of 


moral! heroism.” — Hime Guardia 


“Oneof the freshest and most stimulating narratives 
af home life we have seen.” —Chicago Standard. 


12mo, $1.25. 


AIDS. TO ENDEAVOR 


Short selections from standard authors, de- 
signéd for public and private use. With an 
introduction by Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

12mo, cloth, 75 centa, net: gilt edges, $1.00. 


WELLSPRINGS OF WISDOM 


Kindling and strength-giving utterances 


| from the words and writings of England’s gréat 


divine, FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Rosx PoRTER, 
12me, $1.00. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS 


By Mrs, A. F, RAFFENSPERGER. 
A story for girls and young women who long 
for something to do—something that shall make 
them self-supporting. 
It shows how “ Those Raeburn Girls” solved = 
problem nobly and well. 12mo, $1.25. 


At the Booksellers’, or sent by the Publishers, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 








All heads of families who have not sub- 
scribed for the Lothrop Magazines should 
subscribe now. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40 a year; BABY- 
LAND, 50 cents a year; OUR LITTLE 
MEN AND WOMEN, $1.00 a year; THE 
PANSY, $1.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 


Washington St., opp. Bromfield, Boston. 


=| BLACK GOODS. 
DEPARTMENT: 


Serene Piso. 








‘We are closing out a lot of odds and ends 
of. Black Velvet Grenadine, from $1 to $2 
per yard, formerly sold from $2.50 to $6.50 
per yard. 

Also, a few pieces of Black Silk Warp 
Henrietta, with Border, at $1.25; regular 
price, $1.75. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMI TIMES oe puted weekly 
at the following rates, for cmuae . r new subscrib- 
ers. These rates incl 





COPY, one year, .. $1.50 
ecopy, five years, full payment ‘in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
derits, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
iu advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 
fh Be's hool or an Se *. of scholars, 
je! od supplied wie oo Magne sopees as may be de- 
at the followi: he ld clyb rates 

a fr any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a pac to one address, 
S0centseach. A packpge thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and ‘no names can be written or 
prens on the Separate | pers. 

be ordered se ly 


7 pagers foraclub ma 
to ind ual addresses at $1.00 each, and hey ins 
kage to one address, at 0 cents each, when so de- 
red; but no package of less than tive copies Can thus 


sent. 

The papers fora club should all go to one 
although in cases where a portion A ne teac 
schoo! wet their mail matter from o , and 
others in the same school get theirs from wbother, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclub of either 
character. The free ccpies for re 47 clubs cannot 
weil od, sent separately, out will be luaed in the 


may be made at any time to a club—such 
additions! * subscriptions to =e re at‘the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the y early club rate. 
as that are open during only @ portion of the 
subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ea'ee ¢ @ papers may be r nired. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish vi sent, but also the one to 
which it has been a All addresses should include 
both county and sta 

If a club Ltecription is renewed by some other e 
son than the one who sezit the Feng subscriptio 
such person will omies, the a isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for tak es the place of the one 
thes 4 will z t be ay beyond 

e paper will no — to any su r beyon 
the time paid for, unless special request. The 
pers for a club will inv ariabiy be discontinued at 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pak 
able all the teachers of a school to examin 
sent free, upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sént to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which ee) postin: 

ngs. 


One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each, 
6 shillings each. 


To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Ey to one p Searess, whichever may be preferred 

he subscribe: 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
@ Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-y wy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pore direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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_BABY’S 
\) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 
eryvontine minor blemishes and inherited skin 

seases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
ToILet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepa 

It purifies and dt mney ‘the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus secniebing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional isfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevénts rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared wy, the 
Potter Drue AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, N 

4@- Send for “ How to Beautify ‘the Skin.” 


Pl <8 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


oe 
gy licopherous iis 


te 6) HAIR & SKIN 
ey 


i Tr exquisitely satel 

‘he Removes all impuri- 

ties from the scalp, 

prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Centa. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY @& ©0., New York. 
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SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
©f Isismme and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
r than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.| 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


Must remove the cause, 
win Oasrens *POPHOSP HITE OF LIME 
AND SODA su 


_— the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deticiency of which sethe proximate cause 
of Se ences tes zoe Coug Bronchit 
Weak La t Sweats, ‘snd all Th 
Diseases, |t sh: an ualled remedy. Sold by drug- 


gists | enone See physicians 
nd for 
a 162 William Bireet, New York. 


TETLEY’S | 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They have superseded all growths in the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 

THE WORLD _ NOTHING FINER. 


BY 
H. Ouety & CO. . . 
E, RIDLEY 























New York. 
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CARSON PIRIE, & OO., 

D. H. HOLMES , 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
T. EATON & CO. ° Toronto, Ont. 


70c. per tb. 
5Oc. 


Sold in one-half and one pound peccages 
JOSEPH TETLEY @ 
831 Fenchureh St., a hy 


land. 
New York Omice, 27 and 29 a Street. 
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TIMKEN S SPRING VE! VEHICLES. 


__. Bey One, Wil give yoo Best @uétathecton. 
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r ITHE f aeeere ures eatied | you 


For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor’s Cod-liver Oil and 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and appre- 
ciation. This could no be the case unless the pre 
ration was of high intrinsic value. The combinatio 
of the Ph a with i ‘od-liver Oil, aa prepared 
by Dr. W “luced a new phase in = 
treatment of ‘Conaataption and all diseases of t 
Lungs. It can be taken by the most delicate invalid 
without creating the nausea which is such an objec- 
tion to the Cod-liver ot ss taken without Phos- 

hates. It is prescribed b Py eo faculty. Sold 

y the pro —~" A. B. HILO Chemist, Boston, 
and by all druggists. 








‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind abcut it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“Wear it a year ; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There's a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


CuIcaGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


OOD SENSE’”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CorRseEtTs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this ) country alone. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


__—————_ 


HOW BEAUTIFUL IT IS TO 
BE ALIVE! 
[By Henry Septimus Sutton.) 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 

That we might sing ‘How happy i is our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive! 


To read in God’s great hook, until we feel 

Love for the love that gave it; then to kneel 

Close = ol Him whose truth our souls will 
8 

While every ‘moment's j joy doth more reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Rather to go without what might increase 

Our worldly standing, than our souls deprive 

Of frequent speech with God, or than to cease 
To feel, through having wasted health or peace, 
How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 
Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies, or to try 

To bear all sweetly, hoping still to cry 

‘How beautiful it is to be alive!’ 


Thus ever towards man’s height of nobleness 
Strive still some new progression to contrive ; 
Till, ahs ust as any other friend’s, we press 

Dea : ee and, having died, feel none the 
How beautiful it is to be alive, 





THE VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 


(From “The Divine Man,’’ by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D.) 

Althongh Joseph and Mary, as devout 
Jews,'must have been accustomed to go 
up every year to Jerusalem to attend the . 
—_ feast of the Passover, it does not 

appear that Jesus had ever accompanied 
them. But now he is twelve years old, 
and therefore, according to the Jewish 
constitution, a “son of the law,” entitled 
to the privilege of a personal participation 
in the sacred rites, of Judaism. And so 
he accompanies his parents in their Pass- 
over ascent to Jerusalem. We can see 
the caravan, representing every family in 
Nazareih, starting from that provincial 
village, and windin between the green 
hills of Galilee. What historic spotethey 
pass in their eighty miles’ journey south- 
ward!—Jezreel, and Gilboa, and Dothan, 
and Samaria, and Shechem, and Jacob’s 
Well, and Shiloh, and Gilgal, and Bethel, 
and Ramah, and Gibeon, and Mizpeh. 
At ‘last their straining eyes catch *% 
Ginpes of the City of God, so beautiful 
or -ituation, the joy of the whole earth, 
the City of the great King. As their feet 
gain the crest of the last ridge of the 
mountains that are round about Jerusalem, 
they burst into one of the pilgrim psalms, 
or songs of ascent, perhaps the psalm be- 
ginning :— 


I was glad when they said unto me 
Let us go into the house of Jehov: 
Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem! 


Thus chanting, they enter the hol ? Bar city, 
and begin the sacred festivities o 
over-week. 

And now, having performed all the 
offices of the great feast, doubtless accord- 
ing to the ritual which "Moses fifteen cen- 
turies before had prescribed, the Galilean 
pilgrims break up their encampment, and 
start homeward. But the Tad Jesus for 
some reason remains behind. Asthe cara- 
van consists of many Galileans besides 
those from Nazareth, and as, according to an 
Eastern custom still prevailing, it starts for 
the first day late in the afternoon, going 
but a little distance, Joseph and Mary, 
taking it for granted that their dear Child, 
ever so filial and loving, is somewhere in 
o general caravan, do not miss him re 

reach their first | encampment. G 

eir surprise and anxiety when at ni ra 
fall they cannot find their loved boy in 
the tents of any of their kinsfolk or ac- 
quaintances. 

And so at early dawn they retrace their 
steps to Jerusalem, and spend the second 
day in fruitless search for him, The third 
day they bethink themselves of what, as 
we might have supposed would have been 
their first thought, the temple. Thither 
they hasten, =a there, i in one of the clois- 
ters, they find him. And lo, he is sittin 
among the doctors, both hearing them an 
asking them questions. So searching are 
his queries and so profound his anewers, 
that even the learned doctors themselves 
are astounded. Not that there is in his 
manner anything pert or consciously su- 
perior. He is simply asking questions, as 
was the right of any catechumen or son of 
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the law. But he has all the sacred and 
baffling inquisitiveness ‘of an innocent, 
guileless, perfect childhood. 

He has come up from provincial Naza- 
reth to the city of the rabbis and author- 
ized teachers of Israel. He is now in the 
presence of the most renowned expound: 
ers of the Law and the Prophets. Now he 
may ask, it may be of Hillel, the illustri- 
ous Looser, himself, And he has a thou- 
sand questions to ask,—questions which he 
had pondered in his own village home, 
but which he has not been able to answer. 
For example: “What,” we can hear him 
asking, “is the meaning of this precept 
of Moses? How shall I understand that 
saying of Isaiah? What does this rite sig- 
nify? Why that ordinance? What did 
thé prophets mean when they speak of 
One who is Jehovah’s anointed? Has 
that anointed One come, or is he yet to 
make his appearance? How reconcile 
this precept of the rabbis with that pre- 
cept of Moses? Such are some of the 
questions, unintentionally baffling, which 
artless childhood intuitively puts. 

And so, in presence of this guileless 
boy from Nazareth , pupilage unconsciously 
becomes doctorate, and doctorate becomes 
pupilage. Nor are his parents less amazed. 
So naturally had the Nazarene flower 
unfolded, that they had failed to per- 
ceive that it had boot all along“ super- 
“Child,” reproachfully exclaims 
the mother, “ why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? Behold , thy father and I sought 
thee sorrowing.”. “How is it that ye 
sought me?” artlessly replies the heavenly 
Boy; “wist ye-not that I must be in my 
Father’s house, about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” They are the first recorded words 
of the Divine Man. They poura flood ot 
light upon his character and tenor of life. 
Although he has grown up silently, with- 
out observation, yet his unfolding has 
been profoundly’ religious, True, this visit 
to Jerusalem and its temple is a crisis in 
his career. Doubtless it opens to him a 
fresh glimpse of his mission and destiny,— 

a new vista of his Christhood. 

Nevertheless, all is in harmony with 
his previous career, All these years the 
heavenly plant has been unfolding, and 
now appears the first blossom, Yet the 
growth has been perfectly natural. And: 
therefore his surprise is, that his parents 
‘are surprised,—* How is it that ye have 
been seeking me? Did ye not know that 
I must be pha my Father’s business?” 
For it is of the very nature of a tree that 
it must soar. Ay, that word “must” is 
the sacred, blessed “ must” of a holy, 
fect. childhood. ‘And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them.” 
It was not the only time that earth has 
failed to understand heaven. Verily, he 
was in the world, and the world was made 
by him, and the world knew him not; he 
came unto hie own, and his own received 
him not. But, although his parents un- 
derstood him not, it is blessed to know 
that his mother pondered all these things 
in her heart. 
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